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Noteworthy ‘New Wieiaies 





| PERRY & PRICE’S AMERICAN HISTORY 


First Book (1492-1763) 


Price, 


Second Book (1763-1914) 


60 cents each 


_~iBy Arthur C. Perry, Jr., Ph. D., District Superintendent of Schools, New York City, and 


Gertrude A. Price, Teacher in Public Schools, 


A new series for the first-cycle study of Ameri- 


ean history, especially suited, both in subject-mat- 


ter and vocabulary, for children ten or twelve 


© years old. To arouse the interest of children of 


this age, the more dramatic episodes of our coun- 


New York City. 


After the pupil has read this narrative account, 
he comes to a summary intended for careful study, 
and followed by a few leading facts to memorize. 
These drive home the more important points he 
has read about in the narrative. 
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& trys history are brought to the fore. Incidents 
Of adventure and deeds of heroism make the 
study seem living and personal. 


om, eye 


For convenience im review study, the facts to be 
memorized are, in ¢@ach book, brought together 
: in chronological order in an appendix. They will 

Each chapter, which is preceded by a colored also serve as a background for future work. 
picture designed to arouse the pupil’s interest, 
has a central thought about which the important 

/ @vents are grouped in a simple, delightful narra- ° 
— tive style. 


Besides the color pictures, there are many at- 
tractive illustrations in black and white, and 
numerous maps. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
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THE GENERAL INTEREST IN EUGENICS TO-DAY 


is Shown in several ways. One sign is thegreat increase in the sale of “JUKES-EDWARDS.”’ Doctor 

Winship’s story of the Edwards family is without parallel in studies of heredity. His comparison of this 

Story with the study of the “Jukes” family up to 1878 made by R. L. Dugdale lends an interest and 
| Significance to both studies. Order a copy of 


JSTOR ES-EDWwWARDS 


Cloth, 50 cents Paper, 25 cents 


rn Yew England Publishing Company 6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Blue Bird for Children 


AN UNRIVALED SUPPLEMENTARY READER 
Ps The most charming and exquisite story ever _— This version is by Mme. Maeterlinck. The 
Offered as a school reader. It is the story of style is charming, theillustrations are unusually 
he beautiful play for children — “The Blue beautiful. Itisa book of enduring worth because 
'— which has delighted two continents. of its imagination, philosophy and spirituality. 
For grades three to six. 214 pp. 68 cents. _ 








moet VOLK. Burdett c& Company 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 


Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of 
charge. 


A special feature of the school is a normal 
department which adequately equips for commer- 
ial teae hing positions, There is a large demand 
for well equipped commercial teachers. The 
positions pay attractive salaries. 


Write, call or telephone for further information 


156 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 





| operation of the supervisory staff. 


educational aspects of the school inquiry in New York City. 


| classroem instruction, curriculum and supervision extensively 








THE WORLD BOOK CORNER | 


THE NEW VOLUME OF 
THE SCHOOL EFFICIENCY SERIES IS 
CITY SCHOOL SUPERVISION. By Epwarp C. 
Exviorr. Cloth. xvi+258 pp. List price, $1.25; mail- 
ing price. $1.50, § 
This book concerns itself chiefly with the agencies that 
have immediate pepeninney for and direct oversight of 
the organization and standards of accomplishment of the 
teaching staff; and that determine the character of the cur- 
ricula and hence the adaptation of the school instruction to 
the capacities and needs of the children; presenting con- 
atructive schemes for the betterment of the organization and 


THE VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED ARE 
SCHOOL EFFICIENCY: A CONSTRUCTIVE 
STUDY. By Pav. H. Hanus. Cloth. xxx+128 
pages. List price, $1.00; mailing price, $1.20. 
A summary and interpretation of the entire report on the 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STANDARDS. IN- 
STRUCTION: COURSE OF STUDY: SUPER- 
VISION. By Frank M. McMurry. Cloth. xii+218 
pages. List price, $1.25; mailing price, $1.50. 

A discussion of the controlling ideas for the judgment of 


illustrated and applicable in any system of education. 

HOW NEW YORK CITY ADMINISTERS ITS 
SCHOOLS: A CONSTRUCTIVE STUDY. By Ern- 
Est CARROLL Moore Cloth. xii+522 pages. List 
price, $1,25; mailing price, $1.50. 

A book for all whoare interested in schoo] administration, 
whether as laymen who wish to study their functions as 
members of boards of education, or as professional workers 
who are called upon to lead in the definition of educational 
policies. 


One of the most noteworthy undertakings in professional 
education of the century.—C. H. Johnsen, Dean of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


































New Course in Algebra’ 
SAFE AND SATISFACTORY 


for any school. | 


THE WENTWORTH-SMITH ALGEBRA 


Distinctive 


Careful correlation of algebra and arithmetic. 

Skillful introduction of oral algebra along with all written exercises. © 
Practical nature of both methods and problems. 
Excellent, but not too extended, treatment of graphs. ) 
Real, not merely apparent, preparation for geometry and physics. — 
Introduction in clear, simple terms of the function concept. | 
Short cumulative review at the end of each chapter. ) 


SCHOOL ALGEBRA, Books I and Il, each 


ACADEMIC ALGEBRA . * ; 
Condensation of ma 





Boston New York 
Atlanta Dallas 





Features | 


terial in School Algebra. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


; mas 3 ; 90 cents 
7 - $1.20 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


IN CALIFORNIA 


Four trips to the Pacific coast in ten months 
would be a privilege at any time but in the last 
ten months it is an unusual privilege. All Cen- 
tral California is getting ready for 1915. 

It was an inexpressible pleasure to cross the 
Sierras in mid March when I had not seen good 
weather, North or South, for a month, and drop 
down into the land of bloom, and for two weeks 
to revel in the bloom of tens of thousands of fruit 
trees—cherries, peaches, pears, prunes, apricots, 
nectarines, almonds and English walnuts—hun- 
dreds and hundreds of miles did I ride in the San 
Joaquin, Santa Clara, Suisun, Pleasant and 
Sacramento Valleys. In one day more than a 
hundred miles of automobiling and never for a 
moment away from blooming orchards, orchards, 
orchards. 

It is a temptation to write of every kind of 
orchard for there is a fairy tale to be told of each. 


BEST OF CHERRY ORCHARDS 


But a cherry orchard must suffice as a sample 
of the fruit wonders of the deciduous districts of 
California. It was on the day of a hundred miles 
of automobiling with Charles F. Wyer the secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce of Solano 
<ounty, when we wheeled into the _ beautiful 
grounds and cherry orchards of Fred S. Jones 
of Cordelia. 

This is the earliest fruit district of all California, 
North or South, and this is the most famous 
«cherry orchard of the United States. There are 
140 acres of cherry trees, most of them mature, 
some of them about fifty years old, and all bear- 
ing to their limit each year. 

There are all of the most profitable white, red 
and black varieties. 

They are all packed in the ten pound boxes so 
common in all markets. The season begins in 
late April and closes in May. It is a year never 
to be forgotten when Mr. Jones does not market 
at a high price, 25,000 ten-pound boxes, with 5,000 
less desirable boxes for about home sale. 

Mr. Jones always hits the market the first of 
anybody and until others get into the game he 
has from $5 to $7 a box for all he can market. 
Indeed, he keeps his price well above $2 for every 
ten-pound box all the season. His effort is to 
have the earliest, the biggest, the best-packed 
cherries in America. 

He once sold the first box of the season for 
$2,400. This was in April, 1906. He had an- 
nounced that he would give the price of the first 
box to the San Francisco sufferers. The first 


box of the season is always fancy, and he often re- 
ceives $100 for that first box. 

Every fact pertaining to the raising, picking, 
packing and marketing of 300,000 pounds of 
prime cherries in ten-pound boxes was _fascinat- 
ing. There is almost as much of interest in what 
we learned of the 400 acres of Bartlett pears, of 
fig culture, of almonds, English walnuts, prunes, 
olives, apricots—a skittish crop—and nectarines, 
but the cherry story must suffice. 

But the other great feature of the day of a 
hundred miles of automobile riding was a dairy 
farm, in Dixon. I am used to dairy farms in al- 
most every state in the union, but this of Mr. 
Timm far surpasses all others. He deals in 
certified milk only. He makes near 3,000 quarts 
of milk every day inthe year and receives ten 
cents a quart, the consumer paying fifteen cents. 

He milks near 300 cows a day. Every two 
weeks a milk commissioner drops in upon them 


and makes a searching investigation of condi- 


tions. A medical inspector comes once a month. 
The butter-fat record of every cow is taken once 
a week, and the tuberculin test is made occa- 
sionally. 

The stable has concrete floors which are 
washed off several times a day. The cows arfe 
curried daily as thoroughly as blooded horses. 
The tails are kept shaven, and the wudders are 
washed twice daily. 

Every milkman washes his hands in running 
water after milking each cow. The cows are 
milked into sterilized gauze and fresh gauze is 
used for each cow. No cow is ever admitted to 
the herd without a tuberculin test. The milk 
is cooled to thirty-eight degrees within three 
minutes of the milking, is bottled and hermeti- 
cally sealed and dated within five minutes of milk- 
ing. 

The stable is not only clean of floor but every- 
thing is scrupulously clean. One tiny spiders 
web at the highest point in the stable might 
jeopardize their right to use the certified seal. 

Mr. Timm has 1,800 acres of pasture for the 
young stock and the stock not being milked, and 
500 acres in alfalfa. 

Nothing interested me more than his twenty 
acres of spineless cactus. He raised some this 
year and made a thorough demonstration test 
with a group of cows, and is so well satisfied with 
the result~in increased milk and in condition of 
the cows that he has now added 40,000 spineless 
cactus plants at a cost of several thousand dollars. 
It. stirs. one to keen enthusiasm as he studies such 
a scientific and successful plant as this at Dixon. 
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THE DEMANDS OF MODERN EDUCATION 


SUPERINTENDENT W. A. BRANDENBURG 


Pittsburgh, Kansas 


As education should be a preparation of the in- 
dividual to best serve himself and the needs of so- 
ciety in his particular environment, day and gen- 
eration, it imperatively becomes the leaders of 
education to know and understand the changed 
and ever changing conditions of our many sided 
life, in order that our educational systems may an- 
swer the legitimate demands of this complex life 
in the matter of proper education and adequate 
preparation of the individual to best serve these 
demands. 

As a result of the rapid growth in urban popula- 
tion we have had a correspondingly rapid develop- 
ment in every phase of commercial, social, indus- 
trial and political activity, thus giving to our pres- 
ent civilization new and complex commercial sys- 
tems ramifying and touching every part of every 
known resource; and calls for young men and 
women with practical knowledge of business prin- 


ciples, habits of accuracy, dispatch and _initia- 
tive. 
The city, representing as it does the great 


centres of commercial, industrial, social and politi- 
cal life, is calling for an education that at least 
lays a direct and practical foundation ior the work 
which must be done by the boys and girls who will 
never go further with public school education than 
the four-year high school course ; and many, many 
of whom will go no further than the elementary 
school. 

For several years we have been saying that the 
things taught in our schools and the methods used 
must have a closer, a more practical and a more 
vital connection to the things without the school— 
the great world life; but accomplishments in this 
direction certainly come slowly. We give a com- 
plete course in bookkeeping, banking, stenog- 
raphy, etc., without even once taking our classes 
to visit or to inspect one of the large business 
firms, banking institutions, various kinds of offices, 
etc. Wedo not even deem it worth while to take 
the trouble to procure samples of the stationery 
and blank forms being used by these firms and in- 
stitutions that we may know and practically apply 
the subject taught. We say the publishing house 
furnishes us all such forms and blanks. To be sure 
they do; done up in beautiful little packages, but 
how unlike in many respects to that which will be 
handed to our commercial students when they 
leave the commercial course to enter the real or 
practical. 

We give splendid and complete courses in ma- 
thematics and yet have not the time to secure 
invoices of shipments of goods which any mer- 


_ 


chant would be glad to loan or give us copies of, 
to have computed by our classes. As a matter of 
fact too often in our teaching of mathematics we 
memorize beautiful formulas and rules with which 
to go through some mathematical gymnastics for 
the sake of getting the answer “the book gives” 
to some “cut and made to order” problems or 
examples. Better a thousand times discuss the 
principles underlying the subject of measurements 
and send the class away to report next day on the 
cost of putting in the walk in front of and about 
the school building; to report on the volume and 
cost of excavating the basement, not for some 
building, but for a certain building in the vicinity; 
to report on the number of tons of fodder Farmer 
Jones can put into his new silo, and hundreds 
of such problems which any teacher could work 
out with her class if we could but let go of the 
textbook long enough. 

The only reasonable criticism or objection that 
could be made to such a course of procedure might 
be that it would provoke too much original think- 
ing and independent effort on the part of the 
pupil; that it might increase his capacity for ob- 
servation and arouse his curiosity a little too 
much. 

From the industrial, commercial, and social ac- 
tivities of life comes the call for young men and 
women not only knowing things, being somebody, 
but for young men and young women capable of 
doing something. With fifty per cent. of our popu- 
lation living in towns and cities, depending on the 
other half to produce their food-stuffs, it is in- 
cumbent upon the public school systems to fur- 
nish an opportunity for the best possible equipping 
of the individual to meet these varied demands. 
In our humble judgment one of two things is and 
will continue to happen in ever increasing pro- 
portions: We will introduce into our public school 
curricula, courses of the most practical and voca- 
tional nature, or if we do not by the side of our 
public school system will spring up the trade and 
the vocational schools which will in all probability 
be under the direction and leadership of those 
prone to extremes in their respective lines of work. 
Would it not be far better for us to introduce 
and as far as possible correlate the manual arts, 
vocational and trades school subjects with the cul- 
tural and so-called scholastic subjects in our regu- 
lar public high school? 

When this problem shall be successfully solved 
at our hand, then, and not until then, may we con- 
sistently proclaim our American high school really 
and truly the “Poor Man’s College.” 
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Club work gives boys and girls training in meeting people, broadens their vision,. 
brings them to the attention of men and women, and opens to them possibilities of leader-- 


ship in country life—O. H. Benson, Washington, D. U. 
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A RATIONAL VIEW OF MUSIC EDUCATON 


ROBERT FORESMAN 


A system of music teaching should furnish chil- 
dren full opportunity for the exercise of all the 
initiative of which they are capable as they advance 
from grade to grade, and this opportunity should 
be furnished as soon as the children can _ utilize 
such initiation. Otherwise the teaching of music 
in schools will not be in sympathy with general 
education, where progress is based on individual 
accomplishment. 

We may call this power of initiative on the part 
of the children sight reading or rote 
singing, or whatever we choose, but 
it should be the kind of initiative that 
‘ gives the children real power in do- 
ing for themselves and in singing 
with true musical expression. 

Music teaching is often organized 
on the assumption that conditions 
are as ideal and as complete as music 
itself in its most artistic phases. The 
advocates of music teaching in the 
public schools emphasize the im- 
portance of having artistic songs, 
and the value of expressive singing 
and perfect interpretation. These 
phases of music are brought into the 
foreground as though it were only 
necessary to recognize the charm and 
power of the art in order to have it 
properly taught in the schools. 

The very perfection of the art, the 
very charm of good singing are the elements which 
are likely to interfere with the proper presentation 
of music in the schools on a basis which means 
progress and satisfactory results as the child ad- 
vances from grade to grade. 

If the teacher has a good voice and good songs 
at her command, and there is a sufficient time to 
teach them well, it is possible to realize the full ad- 
vantage of music even in its most perfect phases 
for the time being. 

Experience has shown, however, that such per- 
fection of singing and such artistic realization is 
very likely to result in limiting the child’s real de- 
velopment by reducing the musical training of the 
school to mere imitation and memory. Without 
the development of independent power on the part 
of the children, they can never get beyond the ini- 
tial stage of rote singing. 

Great care must be taken that when the chil- 
dren undertake the first step of advancement from 
imitative rote singing, that the same quality of 
singing—the same musical interest—is sustained, 
and this result can be accomplished only by aiding 
the children in their initial efforts to use the same 
faculties of self expression that they used in the 
rote singing period when the singing was so in- 
teresting and satisfactory. 

The success of music teaching in the schools 
depends upon working out a correct psychological 
method of presenting the art by which the in- 
herent qualities of imitation and memory, and 
those powers that belong to and grow out of 














[Copyrighted by G. V. Buck 
Washington, D.C.) 
HON. FRANE B. WILLIS 
Ads, Ohio. 


Member of Congress and promi- 
nently mentioned as candidate 
for Governor. 


musical feeling may be early utilized by the chil- 
dren in aiding themselves to sing songs from the 
notation in a definite’ practical way. 

Thus the first problem of the teacher in de- 
veloping the child’s power of initiative, is to so 
direct the children’s native faculties of imitation 
and memory that their progress may be based on 
songs which they can sing from the notes under 
the guidance and direction of the teacher with the 
same spontaniety and freedom of expression as 
they sang their rote songs. 

When the child is encouraged to 
assist himself by imitation and 
memory, aided to some degree by his 
feeling for musical relationships, 
the singing is sure to possess all the 
qualities of artistic expression. By 
properly directing the powers that 
lie at the basis of self-expression, 
children will be able to sing songs of 
great musical significance without as- 
sistance, or with little assistance 
from the teacher. Then it becomes 
necessary only to select songs of 
such a degree of difficulty and of 
such structure as will enable the 
children to sing them by the use of 
these inherent faculties of imitation, 
memory, and feeling for relations, in 
order to have a simple, definite, satis- 
factory working basis as a beginning. 

According to the correct principals of musical 
education, the notation, when it is first introduced, 
should be so used by the children that it will make 
their singing more expressive, and more musical 
than if they were singing entirely by ear. That is, 
the same amount of effort will produce better sing- 
ing. 

For instance in a song the structure of which is 
so obvious that any child with a musical ear and 
voice, who can trace a note line, can readily get 
the melody from the notes without any knowledge 
whatever of scientific values of relationship, 
after he learns the relations of the notes to the 
tones he is singing, and sees how the phasing of 
the lines of the verse coinsides with the phasing 
of his singing. 

Singing resulting from such practice is in reality 
rote singing by the aid of the notes. The pro- 
cesses by which the children learn the song are 
merely imitation and memory, with a certain 
assistance, which cannot be definitely estimated, 
from the feeling for tone relationships. Each little 
scale-track, each repeated motive, or sequence 
comes to the mind very naturally on the sugges- 
tion of the notes. The eye merely sees again what 
it has seen before, either in single note, in note 
pattern, or note order, and singing what the eye 
recognizes as a repetition is merely imitation and 
memory. 

Thus the first use of the notes should be to 
make the singing more fluent and more ex- 
pressive, and not for the purpose of 
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teaching note values or scientific relationships. 
There are jin reality three stages of, sight read- 

ing, conforming to the-child’s natural power:— 

The first stage might be called the incipient 
stage, the second the approximate stage, and the 
third the analytical stage. 

In the first stage the notes are used for the 
purpose of aiding the singing through suggested 
relationships and not through any knowledge 
whatever of technical relationships or technical 
values. The processes involved are imitation and 
memory, 

In the second stage the notes are used for the 
purpose of aiding the singing through suggested 
relationships just as in the first stage, but in this 
stage the feeling for musical relationship has 
been somewhat developed by study and practice 
in connection with the staff notation throughout 
the first stage. 

In the third stage the singer reduces everything 
to exact knowledge, testing the memory and the 
feeling for relations by a knowledge of scientific 
values and scientific relations. 

Thus the principle underlying the advancement 
of the children is that self-expression should de- 
velop into a knowledge of musical structure. The 
reversal of this order of procedure is detrimental 
to real musical growth. 

In a properly devised scheme of music educa- 
tion there should be no period in which there is 
a modification of musical expression when the 
singing is mechanical and labored, when the 
children halt and guess. Too often the teacher 
interprets this practice as necessary discipline that 
will develop true power. Such lack of expression 
she truly admits best excuses it on the ground 
that the children are developing the power of 
initiative at the expense of free expression! 

There can be no greater mistake than to re- 
press musical expression for the purpose of giv- 
ing the child’s ‘singing and study the appearance 
of graded and organized effort, as if the fact that 
the child is trying to do something that he can 
not quite accomplish is evidence that he is de- 
veloping individual power, of any kind what- 
ever! 

Very often music work in the lower grades is 
devoid of interest and proper expression, the 
teacher satisfying herself by the statement that 
this condition is the natural result of gradation. 
Then when the children reach the higher grades, 
and sing well in spite of their limitations in the 
lower grades—as they always do—the teacher 
classifies this contrast in the quality of their sing- 
ing as progress. That is, she credits the good 
singing of the higher grades to the handicap that 
has been put on the children in the lower grades! 

The real truth of the matter is that the children 
of the higher grades will sing well if they have 
good voices and good songs are available, no 
matter what their training has been. In fact, it 
is a question whether the singing of the lower 
grades has very great influence on the singing 
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of the higher grades, as far as tone quality, musi- 
cal expression, and true musical feeling are con- 
cerned. Provided the practices of the lower 
grades have not been specifically injurious to the 
vocal organs, it does not make so much difference 
what the quality of the singing in the lower grades 
is, as far as influences, the quality of the singing 
in the higher grades is concerned. 

Those who have studied the child’s voice agree 
that voice training as such las no special value 
in the lower grades, and that the best way to de- 
velop the child’s voice is to let it alone. 

It is possibly true that in some instances the so- 
called mechanical sight-reading has some bad 
effect on the voice of the child in the lower grades, 
but the important influence is on the child’s musi- 
cal appreciation, on his love for music, and on 
his musical development—of musical. feeling, of 
musical interest, and of musical values. These 
are important influences in the child’s early edu- 
cation, and not the mere effect upon his vocal 
chords. 

It is a great mistake to attribute the good sing- 
ing of the higher grades to the mastery of musical 
elements and to independent sight-reading ability 
gained in the lower grades. There is no greater 
fallacy than this. The only power that counts in 
good singing is musical power, and in the lower 
grades the only real musical power that can be 
developed is musical feeling—the sense of rela- 
tions growing out of the exercise of the memory 
and imitation. 

There can be no greater mistake than to develop 

a knowledge of scientific values and scientific re- 
lationships before the children have developed 
the power to analyze and calculate—before they 
are sufficiently matured. The important stage of 
the child’s musical development is when he ad- 
vances from singing songs by ear in imitation of 
his teacher, to singing songs from the notes en- 
tirely on his own initiative. Correct music de- 
velopment depends entirely upon the way such 
initiative is developed, whether as a matter of 
calculation and analysis, or whether as a matter 
of utilizing the same powers of expression that 
children use in the pure rote singing period, when 
everything was learned by ear. 
_ In all early efforts of the children at sight read- 
ing, if these efforts are to be fruitful of results, 
and are to develop real power, the same faculties 
must be engaged as the children use in the pre- 
vious period when all the singing was by ear—the 
faculty of imitation—of memory—of musical feel- 
ing—otherwise the singing is sure to acquire a 
different quality of expression, a mechanical and 
arbitrary character that interfers with musical de- 
velopment, and minimizes and dwarfs the de- 
velopment of real musical power. 

The faculties of self-expression must be 
utilized in the musical development of the chil- 
dren in the beginning, and all the way if the chil- 
dren are to be educated in a knowledge of music 
according to a rational and educational plan. 
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Whether in politics or religion, it is none of your business whether you are in the 


majority or in the minority: 


It is none of your concern whether your idea is too old cr 


too new; whether you are ahead or behind the times. If what you teach is true, and 
the world is not with you, then so much the worse for the world.— George L. Perrin. 
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DR. AYRES’ DIAGNOSIS FOR THE VOCATIONAL 
CONDITION 


They have the time, the money and the brains. 
These are three reasons why the men in the 
Division of Education of the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation are continually turning out studies which 
are entirely new in their scope and which are in 
the habit of stirring up no end of serviceable dis- 
cussion. The latest is Dr, Leonard P. Ayres’ 
report on “Some Conditions Affecting Problems 
of Industrial Education in Seventy-Eight Ameri- 
can School Systems.” Including the ever-present 
illuminating tables the report covers twenty 
pages and may be had by sending ten cents to the 
Foundation, at 130 East Twenty-Second street, 
New York City. 

Dr. Ayres wrote the superintendents in cities 
between 25,000 and 200,000 in population, saying 
that he wanted to gather facts concerning the 
boys who had reached the age of the compulsory 
education period and the fathers of these boys. 
This, he thought, would be the best way to get a 
definite fact basis for thought and action in the 
field of industrial education. He received from 
superintendents the facts on 22,027 boys and their 
fathers. 

The first fact discovered is that these boys who 
have reached the compulsory education age-limit 
are scattered through the grades from the kinder- 
garten to the Senior year in the high school. The 
second significant fact is that half of them are in 
the sixth grade or below. These facts indicate that 
large numbers of the boys may be _ expected to 
leave school soon and go to work with an educa- 
tional preparation so inadequate that they cannot 
enter the ranks of industry with profit either to 
themselves or to the community, according to Dr. 
Ayres. He adds that the grade distribution table 
in which these figures are arranged is one of the 
most significant measures of the efficiency of a 
school system in carrying its children through 
the grades. 

One way to find out whether a city should con- 
sider its most pressing problem that of securing 
a reasonably complete elementary schooling for 
all children or that of instituting specialized in- 
dustrial training to see what per cent. of the 
thirteen-year-old boys are in or above the seventh 
grade, as Dr. Ayres says in explaining Table II. 
This table illustrates the wide range of conditions 
in our cities. At one extreme are Aurora, IIl., 
and Brockton, Mass., with more than seventy 
per cent. of their thirteen-year-old boys in the 
seventh grade or above; at the other extreme 
are Columbia and Charleston, S. C., Bridgeport, 
Conn., and Portsmouth, Va., with less than 
twenty per cent. above the seventh grade. In 
some cities nearly eight boys in ten are in the 
seventh grade or above, while in others oniy about 
one boy in ten is in the seventh grade or above. 


_— 


“What some cities have accomplished, others may 
hopefully strive for.” 

The significance of facts concerning the lives 
and occupations of boys’ fathers, which has not 
been fully appreciated in most studies of voca- 
tional and industrial education needs, is clearly 
brought out by Dr. Ayres. These are facts he 
discovers :— 

(1) Only one father in six was born in the city 
where he now lives and only a few more than one- 
half of the boys were born where they now live. 
This has an important bearing on the proposition 


_that the schools should shape their courses with 


the predominant aim of preparing the children to 
enter the local industries. 

(2) Only about one-half of the fathers are en- 
gaged in industries of the building trades and 
manufacturing. And yet plans for inaugurating 
systems of vocational education are commonly 
based on the proposition that a large majority of 
the young people in our city schools will find their 
life work in these industries. 

(3) More of the fathers are engaged in the 
professions than are in unskilled labor. 

Mental workers constitute more than one-third 
of all the workers. “This fact, and the two pre- 
ceding ones, indicate the inaccuracy of the com- 
mon generalization to the effect that only one 
child in ten in our public schools will find his life 
work in an intellectual occupation while the other 
nine are destined to do hand work,” 

(5) Foreign born fathers are relatively more 
numerous among the manual workers and Ameri- 
cans among the mental workers, but the dis- 
proportion is not very great. 

(6) A large proportion of the workers are 
engaged in a small number of industrial groups. 
The most numerous single group is retail trade 
and in this group more than one-half are pro- 
prietors. 

Perhaps the most significant fact of all disclosed 
by the tables is that the variations between the 
cities in the proportions of men engaged in the 
different industrial classes are very great. Each 
city is characteristically different from all the rest 
and no one city shows even approximately the 
conditions indicated by the averages for the en- 
tire group. Every city must be its own doctor. 
An individual diagnosis is necessary in the case 
of each city and no vocational education specialist, - 
be he ever so expert, can prescribe. any stated 
treatment that will be generally successful. If he 
tries to he is a quack. 

The seventy-eight cities from which Dr. Ayres 
gathered data have taken the tip. Any intelligent 
superintendent can diagnose the situation in his 
own city, and unless the case is a puzzling one he 
will not need to call in a “specialist.” L. L. W. 
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We should keep open the door of opportunity at every level of the educational ladder. 





—W. C. Bagley, University of Illinois. 
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THE ILLITERATE COLLEGE MAN 
| James Ernest Kine. 


Few college men write good Englisi, A few 
can with exertion write reputably, but the vast 
majority of college men express themselves in fine 
disdain of syntax. Once free from the righteous 
fear of instructors, they give over the enforced 
worship of Clearness, Force and Elegance— the 
gods of the class in composition. Ask the busi- 
ness men; ask the copy-readers on a metropolitan 
newspaper ; inquire of any experienced editor, or 
even of the professors themselves. You will have 
the same answer : 

“Few college men write good English.” 

The overseers of Harvard University decided to 
‘investigate. They engaged William R. Castle, Jr., 
formerly assistant dean of Harvard College, to 
spend this entire year in a study of causes and 
possible remedies. 

Four years men work within the gates of our 
universities. They study a few books, or read 
many; they write thousands upon thousands of 
words; they listen to countless lectures. Unde- 
niably they are much nearer a state of education 
than they were before they entered college. Un- 
doubtedly they have more ideas and a larger 
acquaintance of words. The fact is that they have 
not learned how to use their tools, that they do 
not think clearly in the more lofty fields to which 
their education has brought them. They cannot 
write good English. 

So Mr. Castle’s investigation is no hunt for a 
non-existent wolf, but for the cause of a deficiency 
that makes thousands of men appear almost illiter- 
ate. He has pursued his quarry chiefly in the 
jungle of examination papers which yearly crops 
in a great university like Harvard. The papers 
of all departments have been open to him, and 
through them he has delved, studying the work of 
the same undergraduates in different courses, fol- 
lowing these men through the four years of their 
collegiate course, comparing the written thoughts 
of freshmen, sophomores, juniors and seniors. By 
correspondence with other colleges he has col- 
lected a deal of information, and he _ has 
visited many preparatory schools, public and pri- 
vate. In all his work Mr. Castle has sought to 
find where lies the heaviest burden of fault—on the 
college, the preparatory school or the grammar 
school, what are the mistakes in Harvard’s meth- 
ods of teaching English, what effect each of the 
four collegiate years has upon the undergraduate, 
and what remedies may be successfully applied. 

Harvard’s departments must be more closely co- 
ordinated stands chief among the convictions Mr. 
Castle has reached. “Every instructor, of what- 
ever rank and of whatever subject, is in part a 
teacher of English. He is a teacher either of.good 
English or bad English. Not until he awakens to 
this fact and to the responsibility it carries can we 
hope much to improve the existing conditions. 

“T have found that the same men who write quite 
reputably for the English department. submit. pa- 
pers in other courses as poorly written and as un- 
grammatical as those done by their classmates who 
cannot. write well even for the English depart- 
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ment. It is evident that they regard correct writ- 
ing as an_ end inritself which can be endeavored and 
attained when one works with it definitely in mind, 
but which may he cast breezily aside when an- 
other object, such as the writing of a history topic 
or a paper for a government course, is in view. 
The falsity of this conception is complete and fatal. 
Students must be made to appreciate that good 
writing is a means, not an end. Their teachers 
must demand it in all departments, day in and 
day out, till the men discover that a well-expressed 
paper commands a better grade than one poorly 
written, even if it contain no more facts.” 

Mr. Castle is particularly sure that the depart- 
ments of the classics and the modern languages 
can do good service for the improvement of Har- 
vard men’s English instead of aiding and abetting 
wretched writing to the extent they now do. “We 
must insist on translations into good idiomatic 
English. Literal translations as poorly made 
as hundreds which I have read in the examination 
papers are not English at all. They are rot. They 
mean nothing and they should not be accepted or 
credited either as examples of English writing or 
as specimens of translation from another lan- 
guage.”—Boston Transcript. 
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A MESSAGE TO VIRGINIA 


CHARLES DEGARMO 


Cornell University 





Virginia! Mother of strong men, 
Thy children are as dear as when 
Thy valiant sons first made thee great; 
To thee they come with hearts elate 
For thee to live or die, as then. 


We prize the mountain, field or fen 
For beauty, wealth or denizen, 
But these are not thy’ best estate, 
Virginia. 


As is the eagle to the wren, 
As is the palace to the den, 
So is the child within thy gate 
To all things else thou can’st create 
Or ever bring within thy ken, 
Virginia 


Virginia, what is better than 

This fair epitome of man? 
Now bold, now shy, and now sedate, 
With eyes that joys anticipate, 

And flush that lights his cheek of tan. 


As artist born, or artisan, 
His heart-led intellect shall scan 
Thy face—thy guiding hand await, 
Virginia. 


Pour out on him thy treasure, ban 
The ills that mar his growth, and fan 
To flame his zeal for country, state; 
He is thy hope, thy strength, thy fate, 
In care for him, O lead the van, 
Virginia. 
—[Read at State Association at” Lynchburg. ] 
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L. O. S., Iowa: I enjoy the Journal of Education very 
much, Every ‘live’ teacher ought to read it. 

T. F., California: During nine years’ experience as a 
teacher, I have subscribed for several educational publi- 
cations, but I consider the Journal of Education most 
valuable of all. 
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ON THE ROAD WITH “GUNCK” 


JOHN E. GUNCKEL 


Toledo 


Fish stories sometimes come in handy. In the 
fall of 1909, the Redpath Lyceum Bureau wanted 
to try my staying qualities and booked me in a 
few out-of-the-way Michigan towns, where electric 
lines wete the only means of travel. One town, 
a lumbering district, I was to lecture before a 
farmers’ convention. I arrived in the town at 
dark, in a pouring rain. At the station there was 
not a house in sight. As I walked up a hill I 
passed a gentleman, asked him if 
there was any place to stop over 
night. After walking half a mile 
he pointed to a saloon on the 
corner, remarking: “That is the 
only place and it looks bad, very 
bad.” I walked in, the office and 
barroom together. The room 
filled with smoke. Fifty men were 
drinking, talking loud, and no 
landlord in sight. While waiting 
for an opportunity to investigate, a 
young man came to me, and said: 
“Are you going to stay all night?” 
I replied, “I guess I will have to, 
no car until seven tomorrow.” 
“Well, I am up against it bad. 
I came here and collected $450 for 
my firm, and I am afraid to stay 
here over night in that crowd. I 
don’t know what to do.” I answered: “Wait a 
minute—is there a lake near here?” 

“Yes, one of the best in Michigan.” 

“Do they catch any fish?” 

“Greatest fishing in the state.” 

“Then I'll see what I can do.” 

I gradually worked my way into the centre of 
the crowd, leaned up against the counter, listened, 
and was invited to drink something. I declined, 
but began questioning a pleasant looking man, 
about fishing. He told me his experiences; I fol- 
lowed with a story; others gathered around, and 
we exchanged stories for half an hour. The land- 
lord became interested. He introduced me to 
the lumber men, who were having a friendly 
gathering. The result was the traveling man and 
myself had two of the best rooms I ever slept in, 
and the meals were the greatest ever laid before 
a millionaire. The house was crowded; it has 
always been a mystery to me where the people 
came from. The next morning was bright, the 
sun shining, the Commercial Traveler said, as we 
parted: “Your fish stories saved my 
$400.” 

I was booked at Butte, Montana. The lecture 
was to begin at 8.15 P. M. After riding part of 








JOHN E. GUNCKEL 


the night and all day I arrived within eight miles 
of Butte at 7 o’clock. The train stopped for thirty 
minutes. The passengers began to get uneasy. 
Many would miss railroad connections. Finally 
the conductor came into the car and said: “There 
has been a cave-in in the tunnel between here and 
Butte; we cannot leave here until three in. the 
morning.” 

To make the next city, where I was to lecture, 
I was to leave Butte at midnight— 
to miss the Butte date would can- 
cel all. Having had the necessary 
experience to master self, I pre- 
pared a place to sleep and dream 
of Crystal lake fishing days, At 
two minutes of eight I heard 
someone call: “Is John Gunckel in 
this car?” I answered “sure.” 
“Well, get a hustle on yourself, an 
auto is waiting to take you to 
Butte. We heard of the cave-in 
and will have you there on time.” 
This. was the most active com- 
mittee I ever met. A big moun- 
tain had to be passed over and 
several hills. We went over the 
mountain a mile a minute and 
never touched the hills, 1 was on 
the stage, in the opera house 
two minutes before the advertised time. 

I do not know whether it is “good luck” for an 
animal to come on the stage or platform while 
lecturing or not, but the following incident shows 
something. I was booked to lecture at a college 
in South Dakota. The reception I had, excelled 
anything ever experienced. The entire college, 
students, the band, the citizens marched over a 
mile to the college, on a hill. Before I lectured 
the janitor said: “If the big dog walks on the stage 
and approaches you, pat him on the head—this he 
does frequently and means good luck.” 

I was nearly through my lecture when the dog, 
a very fine large shepherd dog, leisurely walked 
on the stage and came to me wagging his tail. I 
patted him. He quietly laid at my feet. Being 
a part of the college program, I understood why 
the audience paid no particular attention to the 
dog. In about ten minutes after, some excitable 
young man, in the balcony, yelled FIRE. The 
audience ’rose, one by one and left the auditorium. 
‘the dog never moved. The president came to 
me and said: “The fire is a mile away— at the 
upper end of the town.” The people returned, I 
finished my lecture. The dog followed me off the 
stage.-—Our Club Girls Magazine. 
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The word “capacity” should never be applied in an educational sense. A cistern has 
capacity—a mind capability. There are minds like cisterns, filled to their brims withdates, 
tules, and facts. A mind should be aspring, a living well of refreshing, live-giving 


inspiration. —Dr. Gunsaulus. 
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THE REORGANIZATION OF SECONDARY EDUCATION—(V1) 


[This is the sixth of a series of ten articles regarding the work of committees constituting the Commission 
on the Reorganization of Secondary Education. The first article appeared in the Journal of Education May 15, 
and the numbers of the Journal containing the entire series will be sent to any address for ten cents.—Editor.] 


NEW AIMS OF THE MODERN HIGH SCHOOL 

[Paper read before the High School Masters’ Club of 
Massachusetts, March 28, 1914, by Clarence D. Kingsley, 
Agent of the Massachusetts Board of Education, and 
Chairman of the Commissicn of the National Education 
Association on the Reorganization of Secondary Edu- 
cation. ] 

A change in the aims of any institution calls 
into question all its existing methods and aetivi- 
ties. The aims of the high school are undergoing 
just such a change and it is therefore essential 
that we secure a clear conception of the new aims 
as rapidly as possible in order that we may be 
guided wisely in selecting those methods and 
those activities that are to be used henceforth. 

This change in aims has come about because 
of the belief that the high school can be far more 
useful than formerly in meeting the needs of 
society. At the present time the high schools 
of the United States enroll the enormous army 
of one and one-third million boys and girls. To 
put it another way, twenty-three per cent. of the 
rising generation are entering the high school 
and the percentage is growing every year. The 
number who graduate is also increasing. For 
every one hundred pupils who entered the public 
high schools of Massachusetts four years ago 
forty-three graduated last June. For the cities 
this percentage was forty-two, for towns of over 
five thousand it was forty-four, and for towns of 
less than five thousand the percentage rose to 
forty-seven. There are communities in this state 
in which nearly every pupil enters the high school 
and there are schools in which ninety per cent. 
of those who enter stay through to graduate. 

It is therefore evident that these schools must 
train not only the leaders of the coming genera- 
tion, but the rank and file as wel]. When we 
consider that these pupils are with us during the 
four most formative years of their lives, we begin 
to feel the tremendous importance of knowing 
what we want to do for them. As we come to see 
our opportunities to help these young people in 
unnumbered ways and the necessity for adapting 
our work to meet their varied interests, we no 
longer feel the spell of that ancient regard for 
preconceived standards and time-honored courses 
of study. Instead, we see the need for definite 
attention to such specific aims as the inculcation of 
health habits, health ideals, and health knowledge; 
the development of civic pride, and intelligent in- 
terest in movements for human betterment; ap- 
preciation of good music, art and literature; and 
right standards of conduct in the home, in the 
community and in the vocation. 

I suppose there is today general agreement that 
the aim of all education must be stated in terms 
of the effect to be produced upon the boy or girl 
rather than in terms of subjects to be mastered. 


President Thomas, of Middlebury College, in an 
address on the “Mission of the New England Col- 
lege,” puts this idea very clearly and states that 
our oldest institutions were never founded in the 
interests of Greek and Latin, but in order to pro- 
duce the type of men who were needed in the 
colonies. Similarly, 1 believe we should say 
that the controlling aims of the modern high 


school must be stated in terms of the kind of 
boys and girls of eighteen who are needed by 
society rather than in terms of subjects to be 


mastered. 

This definition immediately shifts our thought 
to the attempt to discover what kind of boys and 
girls of eighteen society needs. We must now 
study the demands of society as never before. 
Simple conditions have given way to complex 
ones, and the crude idea that progress is the re- 
sult of blind forces has given way to the dynamic 
conception of society in which progress is limited 
only by the ideals and the training of the people. 
Do we find that men and women with certain atti- 
tudes toward life make for progress, and _ that 
every community is dependent upon those citizens 
who are public-spirited, then we must discdéver 
methods for giving our boys and girls these atti- 
tudes toward life. Do we find that the apprecia- 
tion of music, art and literature contributes to 
higher living, then we must introduce into the 
school methods devised actually to give-this ap- 
preciation, no matter how far different these 
methods may be from our previous conception of 
schoolroom practices. Do we find that men and 
women render the best service to society and are 
most contented when they have found vocations 
in which they are needed and to which they are 
adapted, then we must help pupils discover their. 
vocations. Do we find that boys and girls. of 
eighteen are needed by society with special voca- 
tional training, then we must give that training. 

If we study the actual needs of society we shalt 
find so much to do to meet these needs that there 
will be no time left to worry over the discipline 
theory or the mental training of this or that sub- 
ject, and furthermore if we leave untaught those 
things which do not contribute directly to the 
higher and more efficient living of the masses of 
men, I believe we shall find ample time to do the 
things which are actually needed. 

At a recent conference with a small group of 
teachers who were just beginning their work, one 
member of the group said that, while she realized 
the importance of this point of view, yet she felt 
that her own college training had failed to equip 
her to teach those things which would touch the 
lives of her pupils most directly. This limitation 
of the teacher is inevitable under a changing con- 
ception of education. Nevertheless we cannot 
neglect our plain duty even if we must commence 
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by educating ourselves in those fundamentals 
which were overlooked in the education which we 
received. 

An important attempt is now being made by a 
commission composed of nearly two hundred 
teachers, principals and superintendents in the 
United States to formulate a statement of the aims 
that should prevail in the various high school 
subjects. This commission was appointed by the 
National Education Association and is known as 
the Commission on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education. Preliminary reports of 
the commission have been published by the United 
States Bureau of Education in a bulletin entitled, 
“The Reorganization of Secondary Education.” 
I should like to read a few selections from this 
bulletin as indicating the spirit in which the com- 
mittees in this commission are approaching their 
tasks. The first statement is by James F. Hosic 
of the Chicago Teachers’ College, chairman of the 
committee on English. In setting forth the point 
of view of his committee, he says among other 
things :— 

“The committee will endeavor to make a fresh 
study of English in secondary schools. These 
schools have developed so rapidly in the past two 
decades that their function of preparation for ad- 
vanced academic study is completely over- 
shadowed by other functions. Moreover, these 
schools serve such varied constituencies that the 
widest possible freedom is necessary. Hence the 
committee will consider the experience of those 
who have sought to meet the needs of particular 
communities. A course which fits the life of the 
school and prepares young people for the life of 
the home and of the social and industrial com- 
munity will, it is now believed, best equip for at- 
tendance on higher academic or professional in- 
stitutions.” 

The next statement is by Dr. Thomas Jesse 
Jones of the United States Bureau of Education, 
chairman of the committee on social studies, who 
brings to his work valuable experience in social 
problems and mature thought as a student of prac- 
tical sociology. We are using this term “social 
studies” to include history, civics and economics. 
This report of Dr. Jones has already received wide 
attention and the following quotations are signi- 
ficant :— 

“It is probable that the high school teachers 
of social studies have the best opportunity ever 
offered to any social group to improve the citizen- 
ship of the land. This sweeping claim is based 
upon the fact that the million and a third high 
school pupils is probably the largest group of per- 
sons in the world who can be directed to a serious 
and systematic effort, both through study and 
practice, to acquire the social spirit. 

“Good citizenship should be the aim of social 
studies in the high school. While the administra- 
tion and instruction throughout the school should 
contribute to the social welfare of the community, 
it is maintained that social studies have direct re- 
sponsibility in this field. . Facts, conditions, 
theories and activities that do not contribute rather 
directly to the appreciation of methods of human 
betterment have no claim. Under this test the old 
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civics, almost exclusively a study of government 
machinery, must give way to the mew civics, a 
study of all manner of social efforts to improve 
mankind. It is not so important that the pupil 
know how the president is elected as that he shall 
understand the duties of the health officer in his 
community. The time formerly spent in the effort 
to understand the process of passing a law over the 
President’s veto is fow to be more profitably used 
in observing the vocational resources of the com- 
munity. 

“History, too, must answer the test of good 
citizenship. The old chronicler who recorded the 
deeds of kings and warriors and neglected the 
labors of the common man is dead. The great 
palaces and cathedrals and pyramids are often but 
the empty shells of a parasitic growth on the 
working group. The elaborate descriptions of 
these old tombs are but sounding brass and tink- 
ling cymbals compared to the record of the joys 
and sorrows, the hopes and disappointments of 
the masses, who are infinitely more important 
than any arrangement of wood and stone and iron. 
In this spirit recent history is more important 
than that of ancient times; the history of our own 
country than that of foreign lands; the record of 
our own institutions and activities than. that of 
strangers; the labors and plans of the multitude 
than the pleasures and dreams of the few.” 

The committee on social studies is now working 
on the details of the reconstruction of the teaching 
of history and this is a field of endeavor in which 
the committee will need the co-operation of many 
teachers. 

The third statement to which I desire to call 
your attention relates to the work in Latin. The 
chairman of the committee is Dr. Walter Eugene 
Foster of the Stuyvesant High School, New York 
City. He, as a Latin teacher, places the prob 
lems in the teaching of his subject in secondary 
schools squarely before those who are interested 
in the fate of Latin. He says:— 

“The high schools have been slow to react to 
the stimulus of the time. The colleges are re- 
sponsible in no small measure for this condition. 
The high school is not yet free from traditionalism 
and from the domination of college and university. 
The rigid entrance requirements still tend to 
cripple and limit the effectiveness of the high 
schools. In comparatively recent years colleges 
have developed the elective systems, so far as their 
own courses are concerned, but they have on the 
whole been slow to extend that policy to entrance 
requirements. But conditions are rapidly chang- 
ing. The day is coming and is almost here when 
it will be generally recognized that the chief busi- 
ness of a public high school is to fit for life... . 
The high schools belong to all the people and 
must serve the children of all the people. What- 
ever any considerable, number of people wish to 
have taught must be taught. The fate of 
Latin lies in our own hands. Do we believe in the 
subject we teach? Do we believe that it deserves 
a place, and an important place in our high 
schools? , It is the chairman’s dearest hope 
that his committee, during the coming year, while 
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- PENNSYLVANIA’S GOVERNOR 


Doctor Martin G. Brumbaugh is one of the 
most conspicuous figures who has_ entered a 
civic and political contest in the United States in a 
quarter of a century. 

From Maine to California no man is a candi- 
date for any office this year, except in cases of re- 
election as with Johnson of California and Ferris 
of Michigan, who is in the same class with Doctor 
srumbaugh, and no one thought of in Pennsyl- 
vania is to be mentioned in the same breath. No 
other man who will be thought of as a candidate, 
has addressed so many of the citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania, no other has spoken upon so wide a range 
of social, civic and economic problems, and no 
one knows these problems more _ intelligently, 
thinks upon them more clearly, deals with them 
more masterfully, or feels their importance more 
sympathetically. 

Dr. Brumbaugh’s leadership is of all classes of 
people as is that of no purely political, com- 
mercial, religious, or professional man. Every- 
where and by everyone who knows him, or knows 
of him, he is esteemed for his personal character, 
scholarly attainments, platiorm power, devotion to 
principle, activity in all movements looking toward 
human betterment in industrial, social and civic 
relations, in serenity of poise, in fairness of judg- 
ment, and in loyalty without subserviency, 
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In education Doctor Brumbaugh has been con- 
spicuous as a leader for a quarter of a century, 
not alone in Pennsylvania but in national councils. 
He has long held one of the three most respon- 
sible educational administrative positions in the 
country, one of the most complex, offering  in- 
numerable opportunities for tactual blunders, and 
while dodging no responsibilities he has made no 
blunder professionally, politically, or administra- 
tively. 

As Governor of the second state in the union 
in size and importance, in one of the most critical 
periods for the state and nation, no man has 
given clearer demonstration of the poise, and 
power needed in the next four years than has Dr. 
Martin G. Brumbaugh. 
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SAN FRANCISCO IN 1915 


While the National Education Association will 
hold its sessions in Oakland in 1915, the great at- 
traction will be the Panama- Pacific Exposition 
which will eclipse all of its predecessors in Europe 
or America. The location of the grounds is the 
best ever enjoyed by an International Exposi- 
tion. This is the first time that an Exposition 
has literally been at the seaside. The largest 
ships that sail the sea come to the wharves 
built for the Exposition. On these wharves are 
railroad tracks which run directly through every 
building in which are to be exhibits. Every nation 
will label each of its exhibits with the building and 
section to which it is to go so that almost auto- 
matically it will find its way to its special corner 
on the cars upon which it is loaded from the ship 
at the wharf. There will literally be no teaming 
of any kind. 

Ships from the ends of the earth will be there 
The harbor for yachts is a gem and from it will 
sail regattas almost daily. The naval display will 
be such as no other Exposition has known. 

For the first time a great Exposition will open 
February 20, 1915, with literally everything in 
teadiness. Eleven months ahead of time the 
largest building of all, Machinery Palace cover- 
ing nine acres, is complete in every detail and has 
been accepted from the contractors by the Exposi- 
tion authorities. Two of the next largest the 
Palace of Education and the Palace of Liberal 
Arts are very near complete in every detail. 
While all are so far along that every Palace, and 
there are many of them, will be accepted and ready 
for the installation of exhibits by the coming 
August. 





It has been my privilege to be at every Exposi- 
tion in twenty-two years, and at Chicago and St. 
Louis at their opening, which was in each case long 
in advance of their readiness, but there will be 
nething of the kind at San Francisco. Indeed, 
the buildings, eleven months in advance of the 
opening, February 20,1915, are much farther 
along than three months before the opening. It 
meant much to have $18,000,000 in hand two years 
hefore the opening, and efficiency has marked the 
management at every point, 
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Already vast ‘numbers visit the Exposition 
grounds every afternoon, paying fifty cents for 
the privilege, eleven months ahead of the opening. 
This is the best demonstration of the advanced 
stage of preparation, of the attractiveness of the 
grounds and buildings, and of the devotion and in- 
terest of Californians in the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position. 

San Francisco itself is the most wonderful place 
in all America. It is beautiful, its setting is 
superb, and Oakland, Berkeley, Alameda and the 
other bay cities make the environment attractive 
beyond expression. 

From Labrador to the Rio Grande there are 
only a few miles of coast line—from Mount 
Desert to Penobscot Bay—with as beautiful a 
mountain shore as can be seen from any point 
from the Golden Gate to the mouth of the Sacra- 
mento. 

We know of no other combination of sky, sea, 
islands and hills to compare with the view one 
gets from the Exposition grounds which are to 
be as beautiful as any park in the world. 

Every day in all the months there will be a wealth 
of bloom that will be supremely beautiful. No 
flowering plant will be there except when it is in 
full bloom. So perfect is the scheme that all 
plants will be removed from the grounds as soon 
as they pass the climax of beauty, and their place 
‘will be made good in a night with other plants in 
the height of bloom. 

With the best railroad fares likely to be avail- 
able for a decade, with the best hotel scheme ever 
known and all within a few minutes ride of the 
gates with no excessive charges anywhere by any- 
one, with all California keeping open house with 
its beauty and glory, the thing to do in 1915 is to 
go to the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 





MR. COOLEY IN GERMANY AGAIN 


Edwin G. Cooley, for many years superin- 
tendent of public schools in Chicago, and now edu- 
cational adviser to the Commercial Club of that 
city, is in Berlin, on another tour of investigation 
of European school conditions. 

He recently addressed the American Luncheon 
Club on “What Europe’s Public School Systems 
Have to Teach Americans.” 

In the New York Times he says:— 

“We Americans, especially those of us who are 
super-patriots, are inclined to think that the pub- 
lic schools of the United States are the last word 
in completeness. They are certainly far advanced 
in many directions, and possess numerous features 
even worthy of emulation in Europe; but we make 
the sad mistake in presuming that we have reached 
perfection or have exhausted all ideals. 

“For instance, little Denmark, whose name is 
seldom mentioned in the outside world, is a model 
for educational standards, a great deal of which we 
can afford to copy. I was particularly struck by a 
farm school in operation not far from Copenhagen. 

“Germany’s continuation schools for artisans 
and mechanics are a feature worthy of closer at- 
tention in the United States. I have been looking 
at one in Berlin which is maintained for unskilled 
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working lads between the ages of fifteen and eigh- 
teen. They are required to attend for one hour a 
day for six days in the week. One of the class- 
rooms happened to be devoted to instruction on 
the question of the rights that these boys enjoy 
at the hands of their employers. The teacher was 
telling them just how to proceed in case wage diffi- 
culties arose. He was saying to them that it was 
a misdemeanor for an employer to pay wages in 
anything except actual money. He was warning 
them not to allow their wages to be turned over to 
them in a saloon or resort of any kind. Finally 
they were being taught just what cheap and easy 
legal steps were at their command for the enforce- 
ment of their rights. 

“One might have thought that he were attend- 
ing a Social Democratic meeting and that the 
teacher was a professional agitator against the 
abuses of capital. 

“The great aim of the German continuation 
schools is to help young men to perfect themselves 
in their adopted trades. They get at these schools 
a mixture of theoretical and practical instruction, 
which cannot be had in their workshops. It sends 
them back to the shops very much more skilled 
than would otherwise be the case.” 


——= * = 
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CONGRESSMAN WILLIS 


Congress has several schoolmaster members not 
the least of whom in prestige and worth is Pro- 
fessor Frank B. Willis of Ada, Ohio, who has been 
in Congress longer than any other of his school- 
master associates, and who is among the leaders 
in Ohio for Republican nomination as Governor. 

Dr. Willis was one of the few Republicans in 
Ohio to be re-elected. He shares with Hon. S. 
D. Fess the honor of being the most popular Re- 
publicans in Ohio, and among the most influential 
Republicans in Congress. 
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EDGERLY— CHALMERS 


Joseph G. Edgerly after thirty-nine years of 
service as superintendent of schools of Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts, will retire wholly of his own 
volition. No man could have had more uniform 
and hearty support from the School Board, the 
teachers, the children, and the entire citizenship 
than Mr. Edgerly has had, and having known him 
and his work intimately for the entire time we say 
without equivocation or reservation that he has 
deserved it all. He is genuinely manly, every- 
way efficient, uniformly wise, and professionally 
alert. He is succeeded by Dr. James Chalmers, 
pastor of a Congregational Church in the city for 
eight years and for a number of years a member 
of the School Board of Fitchburg. His selection 
was unanimous and hearty. Mr. Edgerly gave 
notice of his intended retirement many weeks ago 
which gave time for the fomenting of opposition 
had there been any. It is a large board—twenty— 
and many of them are not of the Protestant faith 
and yet every vote was for Mr. Chalmers who has 
had abundant educational experience in other 
years and is every way adequately equipped for 
the position. 
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FORTUNATE PITTSBURGH 


As is well known, Pittsburgh has hada large and 
noble gift for the good of the schools. One way 
in which it is used is for the better education of 
teachers in service. 

The general policy of the commission was to 
donate to each teacher selected for summer 
school privileges a sum of money, not exceeding 
one hundred and fifty dollars, to meet the actual 
expenses in attending the selected school during 
the special term. 

Seventy young women spent the summer in 
1910, 1911 and 1912 at various training schools 
for teachers and returned in the fall brimful of 
enthusiasm. They had been broadened in their 
work and inspired to higher ideals in professional 
life. These seventy summer-taught teachers 
meant 3,000 boys and girls better winter-taught 
after their return. 

There is already a grand total of 13,000 children 
under the ‘improved instruction through this 
agency. 

The following is a summary of the attend- 
ance in three years at the institutions named :— 

Columbia University, 69; University of Pitts- 
burgh, 52; Harvard University, 49; Chautauqua 
Summer Assembly, 407 Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, 31; Gornell University, 26; Grove 
City College, 12; University of Pennsylvania, 8; 
University of Chicago, 7; University of Colorado, 
5; Pennsylvania State College, 4; Prang Institute, 
New York, 8; Dartmouth College, 2; Wittenburg 
College, 2; University of New York, 2; Plainfield, 
N. J., Training school, 2; Kindergarten College, 
New York, 1; Ebensburg Summer school, 1; 
School gardening, 1; Applied Arts school, New 
York, 1; Applied Arts school, Chicago, 1. 
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SUFFRAGE OBSERVATIONS 


Miss Marion Drake who is candidate for alder- 
man in “Bath House John’s” district in Chicago 
has this to say of what she has learned of woman 
suffrage. 

Several big political lessons have been 
driven home to me already. The most 
patent observation is that women will not 
vote for a woman candidate merely be- 
cause she is of their sex. Those who are 
looking for civic betterment cannot drape 
a_ few political clothes and a spring hat on 
a woman and expect her to win without 
massing behind her all the legitimate 
election machinery that men and women 
can command. Women must be some- 
thing more than a negative force in 
politics if they are to achieve the end 
sought in giving them the ballot—a 
higher grade of government. My per- 
sonal judgment is that the sooner they 
get into every campaign primary and 
election the better. 
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School accounting is sure to be more accurate 
and more readily understood as a result of sur- 


veys. 
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CITY STUDENTS ON FARMS 


We use this week a most suggestive article from 
State Superintendent C. P. Cary of Wisconsin. 
We have seen nothing more sanely and _ vitally 
suggestive in a long time. It has vocational and 
more vocational guidance sense to the limit. The 
summer is ruinous for a large percentage of city 
boys. They not only learn nothing that is for their 
good, but much that is harmful to themselves and 
often to others. Farms need their help and they 
need the farm life. Boise, Idaho, has been doing 
much in this direction ever since Charles S. Meek 
became superintendent. He goes farther than is 
suggested by Mr. Cary. The boys are given 
credit for what they learn. In four summers—the 
one before entering the high school and the three 
while in the high school—a young man can earn 
one full year’s high school credit. To do this he 
must learn enough on the farm to be worth full 
wages at expert farm work of some kind when he 
has his diploma. Mr. Cary has started something 
well worth while. Keep it going until it becomes 
a noble feature of public education. 
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HONORING LUCY WHEELOCK 


On April 25 at Hotel Somerset the associates, 
students, past and present, and professional and 
personal friends of Miss Lucy Wheelock will 
honor her and her noble work on the occasion of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the opening of her 
Kindergarten Training School, an institution that 
has wielded great influence both in the cause of 
Kindergarten training, and of progressive primary 
education. Miss Wheelock’s personal leadership 
has been a distinct social and professional service 
in New England and in a large way in all America. 
It is eminently fitting that she is to be thus 
honored on this oceasion. 
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. The Live Stock Exhibit at the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition at San Francisco in 1915, 
at which all the great cattle and stock-raising 
nations will display, will cover sixty-five acres. 
One hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars 
has been set aside by the exposition management 
for premiums and prizes for live stock, and the 
sum of $47,000 has been raised by breeder’s as- 
sociations in the United States and abroad. 








Ann Arbor claims to lead in Congress with 
thirty-three of the alumni of the University of 
Michigan there. Harvard is second with twenty- 
two. 


Illinois is planning for a “survey” which shall 
not seek for the lowest depths or the greatest 
heights, but rather to know the real condition of 
affairs in everyday schools. 


Amateurishness in educational experts is often 
silly and sometimes vicious. 


Philadelptia will probably increase teachers’ 
salaries. 
American Institute of Instruction, Harvard 


University, Cambridge, Mass., July 1-3. 


July 4-11, 1914: National Education Associa- 
tion, St. Paul. 
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THE WEEK 


ARMED INTERVENTION AT LAST. 


It has been reasonably clear for some time that 
the “watching and waiting policy” of President 
Wilson must lead, sooner or later, to armed in- 
tervention in the affairs of Mexico; but it can 
hardly have been foreseen that the final provoca- 
tion would be found in so petty an incident as that 
which has now brought us virtually into a state of 
war with the Huerta government. An assistant 
paymaster and a boatload of American blue- 
jackets, going ashore at Tampico to purchase sup- 
plies, were arrested by a superserviceable Mexican 
officer, marched under guard through several 
streets, and then released. General Huerta 
apologized for the affront, and ordered the punish- 
ment of the officer who made the arrests; but he 
declined to order the salute to the American flag 
by way of reparation which Rear Admiral Mayo, 
stationed at Tampico, had demanded and which 
President Wilson insisted on, It is over this fine 
point that our quarrel with Huerta has been forced 
to the very verge of war. 


AN ULTIMATUM REJECTED. 


A general concentration of the Atlantic fleet 
was immediately ordered and more than twenty 
warships, with more than 15,000 men on _ board 
were sent to Mexican waters, under instructions 
to seize Tampico and Vera Cruz and to establish 
a “peaceful blockade” of both coasts until the 
Huerta government should comply with President 
Wilson’s demands. Huerta hesitated at first, 
when he perceived that the United States was 
clearly in earnest, and intimated a willingress to 
order the required salute, provided that it was 
duly returned. There would have been no diffi- 
culty about this, for it is in accord with the usual 
practice; but Huerta went on to quibble about 
the manner of the return salute, and then, being 
given an ultimatum requiring him to yield before 
6 P. M. on April 20, flatly refused, except on con- 
dition that a protocol be signed, pledging the 
United States to return the salute. This condi- 
tion was in itself an affront, in that it implied a 
doubt of the good faith of the United States ; and it 
was ojectionable also as involving a recognition 
of the Huerta government. ; 


CONGRESS SUSTAINS THE PRESIDENT. 


President Wilson went before the two houses 
of Congress, assembled in joint session, on Mon- 
day, explaining the situation, and asking Con- 
gressional approval for his use of the armed forces 
of the United States in such ways and to such an 
extent as may be necessary to obtain from General 
Huerta and his adherents the fullest recognition 
of the rights and dignity of the United States. 
He secured what he asked but not without opposi- 
tion. There are plenty of hotheads in and out of 
Congress, who will rejoice over the prospect of 
war with Huerta; but more serious-minded Ameri- 
cans will wish that, if armed intervention were to 
become necessary, it might rest on some larger 
provocation than this Tampico incident and a 
quibble over forms of salute. 
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IN REVIEW 


THE TRUST-BUSTING BILLS. 


Stimulated by President Wilson’s urgency, and 
desirous of avoiding the discomforts and incon- 
venience of an all-summer session, the comi- 
mittees of both houses of Congress charged with 
the consideration of anti-trust legislation are 
“speeding up.” The House judiciary sub-com- 
mittee has introduced a general and comprehen- 
Sive anti-trust bill which it hopes may be reported 
in the near future. The members of the Senate 
sub-committee on interstate commerce have 
agreed to submit to the full committee as early 
as possible a tentative draft of a measure supple- 
mentary to the Sherman Act, which will differ 
materially from the House bill. Both measures 
are admittedly half-baked, and a great deal of con- 
fusion exists in both houses as to their provisions. 
Yet the President’s program for Congress allows 


.only about two months for maturing and perfect- 


ing this highly important legislation, besides dis- 
posing of the Panama tolls bill, and framing a 
rural credits bill. 


WHY THIS HASTE? 


Meanwhile, a good many serious-minded people 
are asking themselves which is really the most 
important,—that the President should drive 
through his entire program on timé, or that the 
legislation in question, dealing with the most vital 
business interests of the country, should be given 
mature consideration before being placed on the 
statute books. It is an ancient adage that “haste 
makes waste”; and it may easily do so in a matter 
of such grave importance. Even in the com- 
mittees charged with the framing of these bills, 
there is no approach to agreement as to their 
proper provisions. Congress as a whole regards 
them with lanquid interest, for it finds the exist- 
ing law working out satisfactory results; and, in 
the country at large, there is certainly no demand 
for haste, but rather a greatly-disturbing appre- 
hension as to the results of inconsiderate action. 


LABOR UNIONS EXEMPT. 


Under strong pressure from the labor organi- 
zations, the House sub-committee has included in 
its draft of anti-trust legislation a section specifi- 
cally exempting labor unions and farmers’ organi- 
zations from the provisions of all the anti-trust 
laws. It has also included a section, which seems 
to have little connection with the main subject of 
the bill, to restrict powers of injunction and to 
ensure jury trials in contempt cases. It remains 
to be seen what the President’s attitude will be 
toward these features of the proposed legislation. 
President Taft, it will be remembered vetoed an 
appropriation bill which carried similar provisions 
as a rider, and President Wilson, although he 
signed the bill appended an explanatory memoran- 
dum which showed that he did so with reluctance 
and because he believed that the exemption would 
not be practically operative. 





{Continued on page 474.) 
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THE REORGANIZATION OF SECONDARY EDUCA- 
TION—(V1) 


(Continued from page 459.) 


considering the aims, course of study, and methods 
may have an eye single to the highest interests ol 
the child. In planning the work of the first two 
years, at least, one should but vaguely remember, 
if not entirely forget, that there are colleges and 
college-entrance requirements. All of us Latin 
teachers should constantly remind ourselves that, 
like the Sabbath, Latin was made for man, not 
man for Latin.” 
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CITY STUDENTS ON THE FARMS* 
C. Pe CARY 
State Superintendent, Wisconsin 

A good many years ago I was principal of a 
small school in a western town located in a farm- 
ing community. 1 was in the habit of giving my 
pupils a good deal of practical instruction in mat- 
ters falling within their own sphere of observa-. 
tion. Among other things we discussed farm life 
and conditions. The town boys grew much in- 
terested in farm life and this interest 1 was es- 
pecially desirous of fostering, for it tended to take 
their minds away from the trivialities and even the 
vices of village life and place them on _ things of 
substantial value. 

After a year or two it occured to me that the 
town boys would be valuable as farm assistants 
during the summer and that the boys, by working 
on the farm, would be profited in many ways. As 
a result I began making careful and systematic 
plans for placing as many of the town boys as 
possible on farms for the long vacation period. 
In this I was more successful than one would at 
first suppose possible. The outcome was in 
every way satisfactory. The boys enjoyed it; 
they felt that it was well worth while and it acted 
asa tremendously valuable tonic in relation to the 
school work. 

The farmers found that these boys, in addition 
to the usual work, were in the habit of calculating 
the contents of bins; of calculating the area of 
fields; of discussing the value of the various 
breeds of horses, cattle, etc. In short the farmers 
found the boys exceedingly stimulating to them. 
They also found that the boys gave them many 
valuable suggestions. ; 

Why would it not be possible for many princi- 
pals and superintendents to do the same thing in 
relation to their town boys? Farmers complain 
that they cannot get help that is reliable and the 
aid of a boy ought to prove very acceptable. It is 
now the time of year when such a plan should be 
worked out if anything is to be done for the com- 
ing summer. 

In order to make the plan work successfully it is 
necessary for the principal to take an active part 
in determining what pay the boy is to receive, the 
character of work that will be expected of him, and 
the conditions under which he is to work and live. 
The work should not be excessive, particularly at 
the start, and of course the pay should be corres- 
pondingly moderate. Perhaps some of the boys 








* Letter to Wisconsin Superintendents and Principals. 
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who do not go onto farms can secure plots of 
ground in or near town for the raising of some 
suitable crop of potatoes. Perhaps a number of 
boys might together rent a field of considerable 
size on the co-operative basis. 
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THE TEACHING OF BOOKKEEPING 


CARLOS B. 





ELLIS 


High School of Commerce, Springfield, Mass. 


No one should attempt to teach bookkeeping 
who has not a distinct liking for business affairs. 
He need not necessarily have any ambition to 
enter active business life, but he should have an 
active interest in all that relates to business. In 
addition to this, he should have an inborn love of 
accuracy, for unless a teacher believes in the value 
of absolute accuracy in all things, he will find the 
teaching of bookkeeping exceedingly irksome 
and uninteresting, because accuracy is the thing 
of first importance in bookkeeping. 

The bookkeeping to be taught in a high school 
should be adapted to the needs of the community 
in which the high school is located. Formerly we 
taught the same science to all high school pupils, 
but now we teach household science, agricultural 
science, and any other special form of science 
which the needs of any large number of pupils may 
require. Each pupil should be taught enough 
bookkeeping to enable him to keep the simplest 
accounts. The girls should learn an easy. method 
of keeping household accounts, and, in an agri- 
cultural community, some emphasis should be put 
upon a system of bookkeeping adapted to the 
needs of the farmer. In each case, the method 
should be so simple that it may be easily learned 
and easily understood or interpreted. 

Those pupils who are studying bookkeeping 
with the expectation of using it in a business office 
do not need the knowledge of an expert book- 
keeper. They will not go out to occupy positions 
as head bookkeepers or other positions involving 
large responsibility at the first. On the contrary, 
their first duties will be exceedingly simple, and 
the lesson that needs most to be emphasized is 
that they must follow directions and do their work 
with absolute accuracy. They should learn why 


a trial balance should balance, and they should 
have a lot of drill in recording simple transac- 
tions, until they are able to make these _ entries 
accurately and almost automatically. They 


should also be made familiar with all the principal 
forms of books, including columnar books. Teach 
pupils how to find their own errors, for they are 
certain to make some, no matter how careful they 
may be. It is easy to locate an error by the use 
of a reference book, but this will not help the pupil 
to find it when he makes another similar mistake. 

if a boy is absolutely sure of the fundamental 
principles of bookkeeping, has learned to think 
about his work so that he knows the reason for 
every entry that he makes, and has been taught 
how to find his own errors, he will have little diffi- 
culty in filling any of the minor positions in the 
bookkeeping department of any office, and he will 
also be qualified to earn promotion to a more re- 
sponsible position.—Address, Salem [Mass.] Nor- 
mal School. 
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LIVING LETTERS 
[ Editorial. ] 


The public schools of Utah are doing as vital 
work as those of any state in the union. 


The educational leaders are brainy men and 
women, professionally alert and heroically pro- 
gressive. The rank and file of the teachers are 
ambitious and loyal to their leaders. 


“Efficiency” is nowhere a more virile slogan 
than in Utah. They dare to omit non-essentials, 
to ignore senseless traditions, to supplant the arti- 
ficial with the real, and they magnify features that 
are especially attractive to children. 


The most interesting spectacular celebration of 
the year, we think, was the celebration of Utah 
day at Richfield, in which Living Letters were the 
striking feature. 


In one village open field was the letter R, and 
near by in a large field was UTAH. We present 
actual photographs of these Living Letters. 
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WHAT WE MAY DO—IN ONE SENTENCE 


By the proper adjustment of courses of study, 
by the teaching of health principles and sanitary 
meastires, by the proper medical examination of 
all school children in the state, by the establish- 
ment of open-air schools, by the extension of the 
use of school property for various purposes now 
specifically authorized by law, by the establish- 
ment of vacation and continuation schools, by de- 
veloping our great library systems and extending 
their use to every inhabitant of the state, we may 
organize and administer our great system of public 
education so that it shall bear directly upon the 
life of all its people, improve their living con- 
ditions, increase their efficiency and therefore their 
earning capacity, raise their moral, industrial and 
intellectual standards, become more responsive 
and adaptable to the changing conditions of our 
progressive civilization and enlightened democracy 
and fully justify the action of the people in main- 
taining our great system of public education at 
an annual expenditure of $80,000,000.—Dr. 
Thomas E. Finegan, Assistant State Commis- 
sioner of Education, New York. 
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MEMORIAL DAY EXERCISE 


JANE A, STEWART 


{Have a group of Boy Scouts,—the larger boys—to 
represent old veterans. They are seated on the floor of 
the stage around a stack of firewood to illustrate a camp- 
fire.] 

First—So the celebration of Memorial Day is nigh 
again. How fast the years fly. It seems only the other 
day that I was marching under Grant at Vicksburg. 

Second—Hoew well I remember it. I mean that glorious 
day when the word came that we could lay down our 
arms! I was happy then. War is a terrible thing. 


Third—I remember, too, the joy I felt when the bugle 
called to Peace; and I knew that the horrible days cf 
fighting had come to a close. I was glad to respond 
when my country called to arms for her defence. But I 
was much gladder to hear the sound of the “muster out.” 

Fourth—I remember the happy days after the cruel 
war was over, when we all went back to our homes and 
families. What a welcome we received. It was the 
greatest joy of my life! Those were great days. 

Fifth—Indeed they were! When we got together ir 
our societies. I joined the “Boys in Blue.” There were 
other societies, too, the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ League, 
ete., about a dozen of them wre formed. 

Sixth—Yes, T belonged to one; and I well rememher 
when all these different societies came together in 1866 
and 1867 and formed the glorius Grand Army of the 
Republic. 


[All take out their handkerchiefs and cheer.] 

Seventh—-It was Dr. Benjamin Stephenson of Illinois, 
was it net, who first thought of organizing the Grand 
Army of the Republic. This Grand Army is different 
from the ordinary army. It is not formed for fighting, 
Its object is very different. For the Grand Army aims 
to help the needy veterans and their families, as well 
as to promote comradeship among the old soldiers and 
the reccgnition of their great service among the people. 

Eighth—Your right, comrade. Dr. Stephenson saw 
that many veterans were in want, and that people were 
inclined to forget what they had done. The Grand 
Army of the Republic was a splendid movement, and 
we are all proud to be in it. 


Ninth—That’s true. I joined in 1868, the year that 
General John A. Logan was commander-in-chief. And 
by the way, I have a copy of his original order dated 
May 5, 1868, in which he called on tHe Grand Army to 
observe May 30, as a special Memorial Day, for strew- 
ing with flowers the graves of the scldiers. 

[He draws from ‘his coat pocket a leather wallet from 
which he takes a small paper and passes it around the 
circle. ] 

Tenth—Let’s hear it, comrade. Shall I read it? 

Ninth—Yes. We cannot hear it too often. 

Tenth---I will read the chief part. [Adjusts his glasses. 
Group of Sens of Veterans, younger Boy Scouts, enter 
quietly and take position around the circle in listening 
attitude. He reads:— 

“As oft as the thirtieth of May returns with Time’s an- 
nual round, let a grateful nation remember its dead and 
with a floral offering decorate the tombs of its fallen he- 
roes, while the dropping tear moistens the cold sod that 
covers their sleeping dust. To them we owe the liberty 
we enjoy; to them we owe the preservation of our insti- 
tutions; and shall we not hold them in grateful remem- 
brance? And though we may often differ in opinion, let 
us here be united. In God’s name let us respect and love 
the dead who hhave died for us. Let this beautiful cus- 
tom be perpetuated until the day shall become hallowed 
in the history of freedom. It carries with it the idea of 
our loss and the dear cost of liberty. It brings fresh to 
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mind the deeds of our country’s martyrs. It keeps alive 
and warm the greatest principles for which our sires 
poured out their blood, on which our Republic is based.” 
—John A. Logan. 


[Sons of Veterans applaud loudly. ] 
First—We'll help to keep those principles alive and 


you can count on us to help you out in all the functions 
of Memorial Day. 


Second (recites)— 
“When the May has culled her flowers for the summer 
waiting long, 
And the breath of early roses woos the hedges into song, 
Comes the throb of martial music and the banners in the 


street, 

And the marching of the milllons bearing garlands fair 
and sweet; 

’Tis the Sabbath of the Nation, ’tis the floral feast of 
May! 


In remembrance of our heroes, we keep Memorial Day.” 

Third (recites)— 

“They are sleeping in the valleys, they are sleeping ’neath 
the sea, 

They are sleeping by the thousands till the royal reveille; 

Let us know them, let us name them, let us honor one 
and all, 

For they loved us and they saved us, springing at the 
bugle call; 

Let us sound the song and cymbal, wreath the immor- 
telles and bay, 

In the favor of thanksgiving, we keep Memorial Day!” 

—Kate Brownlee Sherwood. 


[Enter a group of the Woman's Relief Corps.] 
(Veterans rise and salute; Sons of Veterans salute.) 
First—We, too, keep Memorial Day. Of all days of 

national observance, Memorial Day is the most sacred. 
It is one of the milestones in the year’s march of events; 
and the Woman’s Relief Corps is trying to impress 
upon all the real meaning of the day. 

Seccnd—The Woman’s Relief Corps was formed to 
aid in helping the Grand Army of the Republic to care 
for the destitute widows and orphans of the terrible 
war. Each year we carry aid of clothing and food te 
thousands of needy ones in all parts of our land. 

Third—It is our great privilege amcng other things, 
to aid on Memorial Day, in placing flowers, beautiful 
and perfume scented, on the graves of the known and 
unknown dead, in remembrance of those who wore the 
Blue. As the years pass, we give to those who yet re- 
main the perfumed flower, the cheering word, and hand- 
clasp with sympathy and greeting. 

[Flowers are presented to each veteran. | 

First Veteran—We thank you. It is said that the 
custom which led to the establishment of Memcrial 
Day began with the Southern women. During the 
war in the eafly spring, women in the South observed 
a custom of decorating the graves of dead soldiers. In 
many places in the North, similar observances were en- 
acted. And thus we doubtless owe the observance of 
Memorial Day to sympathetic, patriotic women—mothers 
wives. daughters and sisters. They are the ones, we 
all know, who bear the heavy burdens of the awiul sor- 
rows and the cost of war. 

“First W. R. C.—Yes, women know what the terrible 
horrors of warfare are. And, while we observe the 
sacred ceremonies of Memorial Day, we do not for- 
The 
memories of that terrible conflict can only arouse strong 


get to make the day one of true patriotic spirit. 


desire that never again shcwld such a horrible carnage 
blot the fair fame of our nation. In this way, Mem- 


orial Day becomes first and foremost a day of peace 


[Veterans not their heads in assent.] 
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First Son of Veterans—Peace is what we stand for. 
From what we have heard of cruel warfare, we want none 
Our country’s best interests demand the abolition 
of war. Memorial Day holds up the hercism of the 
heroic dead and living as an example to the present 
generation, and we in our turn read in this heroism a 
call to patriotic service not based on force of arms, but 
onthe strongand mighty principles of forbearance, mutual 
respect and co-operation. As long as Memcrial Day 
is thus sacredly observed, it will be in keeping with the 
intentions of its founders, and the day will become more 
and more hallowed in the history of freedom. 


of it. 


[Flags are waved and all join in singing to close.] 
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SONG “Memorial Day,” (tune, “America.”) 
“This is a day of Peace, 
Let wicked hatred cease, 
And bitter strife; 
Let Peace her sceptre sway, 
Throughout our land to-day, 
May bars be swept away, 
And love be rife. 


“Long may our banner float 

O’er graves, near and remote 
Where rest the brave. 

And while of them we sing, 

Our grateful offering 

Of garlands bright we bring 
For every grave.” 





APPRECIATING A UNIQUE GIFT TO SCHOOL CHILDREN 


JEAN DAVIDSON 


I saw in the Journal of Education in December the 
editor’s commendation of the deed of Otto Kahn of 
New York, who offered to the School Board of that city 
2,000 first-class seats for different operas given in the 
Century Opera House during the season. This is an act 
which can be imitated in so many large cities of the 
country that I should like to give a full and detailed ac- 
count of the conclusion of the event in the hope that 
some teacher, somewhere, may go with this copy of the 
Journal to some well-to-do citizen, man or woman, and 
suggest the real pleasure it will be to give such a benefac- 
t'on to other public schools. 

Last week at “high noon,” to use the expression of 
Miss Bertha Rodetsky, president of the Washington 
Irving School Girls’ Association, who sent 
out the invitations, Mr. and Mrs. Kahn and a large 
party of friends were ushered to the platform of the 
Municipal Theatre in the Washington Irving High Schoci 
building at 40 Irving Place, where young girls, wearing 
the colors of their different high schools were presented 
to Mr. Kahn, to whom they made short speeches of 
thanks. lushing high school was introduced as the old- 
est of all. She was at any rate the tallest and wore an 
imposing sash of maroon and white. Curtis appeared in 
crimson and white. Eastern district in gold and white, 
Girls’ High of Brooklyn in old gold and robin’s egg blue, 
Manual Training high school in blue and gold, Erasmus 
Hall in buff and blue, Bay Ridge in maroon and white, 
Newton in red and black, Richmond Hill in crimson and 
grey, Jamaica in blue and red, Far Rockaway, besides 
bearing the red and blue of the school the banner was 
draped in shimmery sea green and carried a sand pail 
much to the approval of the audience. 
Morris high school in maroon and white received a warm 
welcome from the audience. Wadleigh in gold and blue 
received rather more applause, but “Evander Childs” 
in orange and black with “Julia Richman” in blue, repre- 
sented by two tiny girls received the warmest welcome 
from all the Washington Irvingites. There were 1,700 
girls in the assembly, all clad in white gowns. There 
was a drum corps of ten military looking misses who 
marched the company to its seats. There was an or- 
chestra of twenty girls who furnished the accompani- 
ment as Winifred Cantwell, morning president of the as- 
sociation, whose hair is therefore properly red, and Ber- 
tha Rodetsky, the afternoon president, with black hair, 


and shovel, 


stood on each side of the guest of honor. The chairman 
of the day announced that the exercises were arranged 
by the school girls as an appreciation of Mr. Kahn’s 
unique gift. She called attention to the fact that the Ap- 
preciation Convention was purposely deferred until the 
close of the opera season and was purposely gotten up 
by girls who are going to graduate in June, so that the 
purity of the appreciative spirit could not be impaired by 
any distorted suggestion. She said, “Expression of 
thanks is a good thing for girls, I should not wonder but 
it is a good thing for men and women, too. We are here 
to express thanks to the Christopher Columbus of com- 
mon-sense generosity in New York, Otto Kahn, who 
realized that about the only music school boys and girls 
hear is that of persons learning to play and learning to 
sing. You can imagine what it would mean, if we saw 
only pictures which were the works of those learning to 
paint, or ate lunches made exclusively by girls learning 
to cook.” 

Miss Claydell declared that the vibrations of a deed 
like this go over the world and even back into history 
literature and song. Sounds of the march from “Aida” 
were heard in the distance and the stately Egyptian 
slave, Ida Romano, passed before the guest and laid at 
his feet a lotus lily. 

The entire chorus hummed, sotto voice, the Intermezzo 
from “Cavalaria Rusticana,” as Santuzza, Pauline Sava- 
rese, passed by, laying a bunch of violets at the visitor’s 
fect. Carmen, Henrietta Trachtenberg, whirled in as the 
entire chorus sang her song and danced before the guest, 
throwing from her lips the rose which she carried. Mar- 
guerite, Clara Wilmouth, as the audience sang the mo- 
tive, walked slowly across the stage and placed her pearls 
at the feet of the friend of song. To the accompaniment 
of warlike music, Brunhilda passed by with martial 
tread, in full armor and gave her spear to the now de- 
lighted recipient of other gifts. 

Jennie Reichman ushered to a military march 3,573 
more Washington Irving girls, all in white, who passed 
down the broad aisle, threw many colored tickets of ap- 
preciation at the guest, countermarched and passed back 
to their rooms. Brunhilda climbed a throne back of the 
visitor and showered similar homage upon him. A little 
girl ran up with a basket for Mr. Kahn, and while the 
procession was passing, he caught 20,000 cards of thanks. 
This, he declared, he considered excellent returns on his 
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investment of 2,000 tickets four months ago. The tickets 
were all colors of the rainbow and each one bore this in- 
scription :— 

This ticket for OTTO KAHN, the man who 
gladdened thousands of public school pupils 
with tickets to high class opera, admits him to 
lasting gratitude of representatives of the 
schools of New York and is issued to him at 
an APPRECIATION CONVENTION in his 
honor in the Washington Irving high school, 
March 25, 1914. 


The girl chairman asked Mr. Kahn whether he could 
tell how he happened to think of so delightful a way of 
doing something for his city. He said in part: “I have 
long been impressed with the narrowness of most educa- 
tional systems. They concentrate on facts, on knowledge, 
on making money, on use of the hands, on sharpening the 
wits, but you must, when you think of it, recognize that 
those things are not the greatest things of life. It is 
well and it is mecessary.to be able to make your bread 
and board. and to. provide against being a burden on the 
community, but your physical frame, your intellectual 
composition, your industrial needs are not, we shall all 
admit, the greatest things in the world. Far greater 
are the interests of your soul, that part of your character 
which is beyond thinking and working and spending. I 
should like to see more schools pay the attention that 


‘oas 


"M .O 
PIGT “os YoueK 
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this school.seems to pay to the soul side, the 
moral side, the art side of the nature of the 
boys and __ girls who go to them. You 


must have noticed, as I have dene, gthat the oppor- 
tunities of hearing the finest music and opera and drama 
in New York are denied to people of moderate means. 
It is just as essential for the sanity of the community that 
all its people become refined in their tastes and morals 
as it is that only people of great wealth shall be able to 
attend the opera and the playhouse. I am sure that a 
great deal of the cheapness and vulgarity of our stage 
and of our literature is continued because honest people 
are starved from enjoyment of excellent art and fine mu- 
sic. I am delighted to see the magnificent beginning you 
have made with the Municipal Art Gallery in front of the 
this building. I have not seen any picture-exhibition in 
New York more uniformly good. It is splendid. I am 
glad that your Mr. Mattfeld is using every opportunity to 
push more and more music into your lives by means of 
his violin classes and his musical clubs. I wanted to give 
to the people of the city as much of an opportunity as 
possible to see excellent opera, and hear the finest music; 
I felt that those most susceptible to these good influences 
are the young and growing and that is all there is to my 
simple gift of opera tickets to you and your schools this 
winter.” 

The chairman, after some diplomatic conversation with 
Mrs. Churchill, in which Miss Claydell seemed to be get- 
ting the best of the argument, finally came to the front 
of the stage, and holding her hands to shade her eyes, 
cried, “discovered—I am sure I see the familiar, welcome 
and cheerful countenance of our favorite President of 
the Board of Education; the ushers will immediately cap- 
ture him and deliver him at my feet.” President Churchill 
guarded by Superintendent Haaren and thus saved from 
bodily harm, was deposited at the front of the stage and 
given two minutes before closing time. He launched at 
once into an enthusiastic expression of gratitude for any 
man who showed the common sense, the patriotism, the 
neighborliness, and the civic pride of making a present 
to school children instead of to the pampered universities 
whose private endowments stagger the imagination. 
“Girls,” said the President, “ I never in my life so longed 
to be rich as right now. If the expenditure of two thou- 
sand dollars brings such accumulative interests of happy 
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looks, bright smiles and spoken gratitude as I have heard 
here to-day, I'd like to have one hundred thousand mil- 
lions and I'd spend it all for you.” The applause greet- 
ing this unexpected outburst very seriously cut into Mr. 
Churchill’s remaining time, but he kept his eye on the 
clock and delivered an address so hearty, dignified and 
grateful, that Mr. Kahn spent a good part of the after- 
noon gathering such recollections of it as he could from 
different persons who had heard it. 

The shoft ceremony closed with a personal song of 
thanks for Otto Kahn intimating that the girls would 
never forget the visit of himself and lovely ladies to the 
halls of the Washington Irving high school. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kahn, Mr. and Mrs. Churchill and Mr. 
Kahn’s party of friends were then conducted to the 
school dining-room and given a “practice luncheon” 
cooked and served by the senior housekeeping class, 
each one of whom wore a red heart with “O. K.” in gold, 
At latest reports the entire party of guests were still 
alive and well. Ushers then took the party through Hig- 
gins Hall, as the plant house onthe roof is called: Win- 
gate Field, the girls’ name for the roof parade ground: 
the recreation rooms, gymnasiums, music rooms, Horna- 
day Hall, the animal house; the art studios, the model 
apartment of seven rooms, the school kitchen and res- 
taurants, the dressmaking salons, the Stern Savings Bank 
the Richard Adams, the Wilsey, the Winthrop, and the 
Snyder picture galleries, the McGowan Municipal Thea- 
tre, and the Anne Morgan dance hall. 
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UNIVERSITY STATISTICS 


To the Editor of the New York Times:— 





I have for some time wondered why a man of the 
scholarly standing of Professor Rudclph Tombo, Jr., 
did not realize how much harm is done to the cause of 
sound education and learning in America by his mis- 


leading statistics about the registration each year of 
American universities, which he takes pleasure in pub- 
lishing. It is the curse of our American spirit that in 


education, as in other matters, we wish to boom num- 


bers or quantity at the expense of quality. The 
circulation of his statistics constantly and 
insidiously feeds the foolish popular craze 


for growth, irrespective of quality, as the proper measure 
of the worth of an educational institution. Oxonians and 
Cantabs with perfect equanimity see the number of stu- 
dents at these famous seats of learning remain prac- 
tically the same for a decade, but if a university in this 
country does not grow fast many of its alumni seem to 
feel that a dry rot has set in, which, if nct arrested, will 
soon ruin the institution. no matter how good work it 
may be doing. Remember the foolish 
Harvard men a few ago freshman 
classes were falling off, and a certain New England col- 
lege was gaining fast in numbers. 


alarm of some 


years because its 


To any one accustomed to educational problems and to 


the analysis of statistics Professor Tombo’s figures, 
which are no doubt carefully compiled, are ridiculously 
there is no 


absurd for the simple reason that proper 


standard of comparison. How can ome properly com- 
pare Columbia with its huge professional schools, its 
Teachers’ College, and its small undergraduate depart- 


ment, or New York University, cr Pennsylvania in the 


same category with Harvard or Yale or Princeton, 
where the undergraduate department includes a very 
large majority of the students? 

George L. Fox. 


New Haven, Conn., February 8, 1914. 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGE FROM WITHIN. By W. 
C. Van Antwerp. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Cloth. 459 pp. : 
Members of each of the professions are in the habit of 

feeling and saying that their particular profession 1s 
libeled. Lawyers are not considered constructive work- 
ers, doctors are scoffed at because they disagree, minis- 
ters have no financial evidence that their service is ap- 
preciated, engineers do not have the social recognition 
accorded other professions, teachers are told that they 
are inefficient by people who have no idea of what teach- 
ing efficiency consists, and stockbrokers are accused of 
being plainly dishonest, of making money without earn- 
ing it. No one of them, it seems, can more justly com- 
plain nor more completely clear themselves of the 
popular charge. Politicians and notoriety seekers of 
various sorts have delighted in making the market and 
“Wall Street” in particular the scapegoat for any cur- 
rent disaster for so long that the headline reading public 
has gradually absorbed the idea that it is a very evil 
thing and not even a necessary evil. Only business men 
and those who have an understanding of business eco- 
nomics realize what a thoroughly sound institution the 
stock exchange is and how vital it is that its independ- 
ence shall not be threatened by tampering politicians or 
public officials. For any who do not agree with this 
statement a reading of Mr. Van Antwerp’s “Stock Ex- 
change from Within” cannot be too strongly recom- 
mended. As a governor of the New York exchange he 
speaks authoritatively, as a facile and forceful writer he 
is very readable. For those who have not even a speak- 
ing acquaintance with the market the book is extremely 
interesting; the author has not failed to show the “ro- 
mance of business.” 
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ROGET’S THESAURUS. Revised by C. O. S. Maw- 
son. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. Cloth. 
8vo. 653 nn. Price, $1.50. 

Roget’s Thesaurus has always been a handy volume, 
but never so handy as in its present form, printed in large 
type on thin paper. The only criticism that has lately 
been made of it has been that a new edition was needed 
to make it an up-to-date, reliable reference book for writ- 
ers, speakers and teachers who have used it so much. 
The revision by Mr. Mawson is the work of an expert 
and he has enhanced the value of Roget’s classic “diction- 
ary supplement” many times. Obsolete words have not 
been eliminated but they have been plainly labeled as out 
of good use. Slang and cant expressions have been in- 
cluded and marked so that they are plainly distinguish- 
able. Americanisms have been introduced for the first 
time in any edition of the Thesaurus, and phrases and 
quotations, with their source, have also been added. And 
in other ways the editor has made the book more valu- 
able to persons seeking a larger and a more discrimina- 
ting vocabulary. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S “MILL ON THE FLOSS.” 
Edited by J. Milnor Dorey of the Trenton (N. J.) High 
School. Boston: Ginn & Co. 12 mo. Cloth. 554 
pp. Price, 50 cents. 

We have here a fine school edition of one of George 
Eliot’s best works, and one speciallv adapted for school 
uses. The young people would be quite unprepared to 
master her later works, such for instance as her “Daniel 
Deronda,” but are well qualified to appreciate the 
“Mill on the Floss” because of its greater simplicity in 
treatment and diction. And then it has to do so 
largely with the author’s early girlhood days, which 
were full of experiences such as they were, in which the 
young people will find pleasure. The editor has spent 
days of travel in the region of which the book treats, 
and this has greatly aided him in preparing a very val- 
uable introduction dealing with George Eliot’s life and 
works. And then he gives no such excellent explana- 
tions in his annotations, and adds test questions in aid 
of the student’s memory. It is a fine bit of editing. 
HEALTH OF THE SCHOOL CHILD. By Dr. Rob- 

ert W. Hastings, Medical Inspector of Schools, Brook- 

line, Mass. Boston: Health Education League. Book- 
let, paper cover. 24 pp. Price, six cents; $3.75 per 
hundred. 

Here is a sane little booklet, by one whose medical 
practice renders him an expert, and upon a matter with 
which every home where there are children should be 
intelligently acquainted. In brief and nithy paragraphs 
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the medical author covers all that is practical for the 
school child s health, such as fresh air, sunbight, sleep, 
exercise, bathing, eyesight, etc., etc. Every sentence is 
sensible and valuable. 


THE BIBLE FOR HOME AND SCHOOL—AMOS, 
HOSEA, AND MICAH.. By John Merlin P. Smith 
of the University of Chicago. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. l6mo. Cloth. 216 pp. Price, 75 cents, 
net. 

Another volume of the Biblical series prepared under 
the general superintendence of Professor Shailer Mat- 
thews of Chicago University. This volume deals with 
the Hebrew prophets, Amos, Hosea, and Micah. Pro- 
fessor Smith is an able expositor of these renowned 
ancient writings. Besides his commentary on the text, 
he furnishes in his introductions the history of the 
Prophets and their times, which illuminates the text of 
their writings, making it both practical and realistic. 
This is of highest value to Bible students in home or 
Sunday school or minister’s study because of its intel- 
ligible interpretation and conspicuous scholarship. 


THE IDEAL SOUND EXEMPLIFIER. By Sister 
Mary Domitilla of Sacred Heart Convent, East Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Boston: Edward E. Babb & Co. Limp 
Cover. 64 pp. Price, 15 cents. 

_ This is an aid and a real aid to the primary teacher 

in imparting. accurate pronunciation, and in securing 

rapid progress in reading. It is evidently an outgrowth 
of classroom experience, and a wonderful patience in 
discovering the best way to help the child grasp the 
fundamentals in language. It is a well-conceived .plan 
and ably worked out by numerous examples for teaching 
the child the _use of vowels and consonants, and their 
grouping in simple words, in a way that the child mind 
can easily grasp. And this once grasped and practised, 
it will result ultimately in a ready acquaintance with lan- 
guage that will go to make an easy and fluent reader. 

Every primary teacher might with profit examine and 

utilize this valuable little work. 
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THE DALLAS LORE SHARP 
| NATURE SERIES 


SUMMER 


BY 


DALLAS LORE SHARP 
(Just Published) 


With this volume Mr. Sharp completes 
his _successful Nature Series, comprising 
** THE FALL OF THE YEAR,”” “WINTER,” and 
“THE SPRING OF THE YEAR.” These books 
furnish a complete course of nature reading 
for the sixth, seventh and eighth grades. 








Each, fully illustrated, 60 cents net. 
Postpaid. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS of educational news 
inserted under this heading are 
solicited from B anys ~ authorities 

im eve state in the Union. To be 

available, these contributions should 

be short and comprehensive. Copy 

whould be received by the editor not 

later than Friday preceding date of 
e. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD: 


‘ APRIL. 
29-25: International Kindergarten 
Union, Springfield, .fass.; Miss 


mani Leavitt, Holyoke, secre- 
ry local committee. 

22°37) Third International Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. 
Arthur A. Birney, 936 Loan and 
Trust building, Washington, sec’y. 

23-24: Michigan Association of School 
Boards and City Superintendents, 
Lansing; Sapectatondent W. B. Ar- 
baugh, Ypsilanti, chafrman. 

23-25: Georgia State Educational As- 
sociation, Macon; T. G. Polhill, La 
Grange, pres.; C. LL. Smith, La 
Grange, sec’y. 

25: New England Association of 
Chemistry Teachers, Boston; Pro- 
fessor Lyman C. Newell, Boston 
University, chairman, committee on 


agrangemente. 

27-28: Illinois Federation of Colleges, 
Bloomington, Wesleyan University. 

27-May 1: Natfonal Conference of Mu- 
sic Supervisors, Minneapolis; Eliza- 
beth Casterton, Rochester, N. Y., 


president. 

80-May 2: Kentucky State Associa- 
tion, Louisville; President N. C. 
Hammack, Morganfield; Secretary 
T. W. Vinson, Frankfort. 

80-May 2: Mississippi Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Jackson; F. B. Woodley, 
Hattiesburg, pres.; H. L. McCleskey, 
Hazlehurst, sec’y. 


MAY. 


Fairfield County, Conn., Teachers’ 
Association, Norwalk; Edwin C. An- 
drews, Greenwich, pres.; M. Louise 
Collins, Stamford, sec’y. 

1-2: New York State Branch of the 
National Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education, Albany, N. 
Y.: Matthew P. Adams, Children’s 
Aid Society, New York City, sec’y. 

1-2: Superintendents’ and Principals’ 
Association of Northern Illinois, 
DeKalb: Charles A. McMurry, supt. 

2: Arbor Day, New Hampshire. 

2: Missouri Society of Teachers of 
Enxlish and of Modern Languages, 
Columbia; F. J. Steuber, pres.; J. 
Warshaw, Columbfa, sec’y. 

6-9: Western Drawing and Manual 
Training Teachers’ Association, Mil- 
waukee Wis.; W. H. Henderson, 
zec’y.. Hammond, Ind. 

8-15: National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Corrections, forty-first an- 
nual meeting, Memphis, Tenn. 

19-21: National Association of School 
Accounting Officers, Memphis, 
Tenn.: William Dick, City Hall 
Philadelphia, sec’y. 

22: Piscataquis, Me., Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Dover. 
22: Rutland County (Vt.) Teachers’ 
Assoctation, Rutland High School, 


1: 


JUNE. 

8-5: Indiana Association of County 
Superintendents, Terre Haute; 
County Superintendent Lee 
Driver, Winchester, pres. 

17-19: West Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation, Morgantown; Otis G. Wil- 
son, Elkins, pres. 


JULY. 

1-2: Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, J.; Rev. 
Francis W. ewark ‘1681 — Main 
street, Columbus, O., 

1-3: American Inetitute. ~" Instruc- 
tion, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge; Franklin B. Dyer, Boston, 


res. 

4-fi: National Education Association, 
St. Paul: David W. Springer, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, sec’y. 


SEPTEMBER. 


22-29: International Congress 
Home Education, Philadelphia. 


on 
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OCTOBER. 

15-17: Vermont State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, St. gouneynry; Superinten- 
dent Margaret Ruiter Kelley, 
Derby, Vt., sec’y. 


a 
> 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


LANCASTER. L. E. Bliss is 
managing editor of a neat little paper 
recently welcomed in this state, the 
White Mountain Educator, published 
in this city. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The bill prepared by 
the State Board of Education which 
provides for the training of teachers 
for the State-aided vocational and 
continuation schools was passed. 
The bill was decribed in detail in an 
editorial in the Journal of Education 
some weeks ago. 

It is proposed to establish evening 
classes and assistantships in the larger 
industrial schools of the state, notably 


those in Boston, Worcester, 
Springfield, Lowell and New 
Bedford. Possibly good op- 
portunities will be found also 


in other communities. In the course 
of a few years it is hoped that gradu- 
ates of these industrial schools, hav- 
ing had some practical experience, 
will return and undertake to qualify 
themselves to become teachers. For 
purposes of instruction it is intended 
to utilize, where practicable, the 
buildings and equipment of existing 
industrial schools, and also the ser- 
vices in part, of members of the teach- 
ing staff. The courses established 
will be designed not merely for per- 
sons seekimg to become teachers, but 
also for persons now serving as 
teachers who desire further instruc- 
tion with their work. For the pres- 
ent it is contemplated that the even- 
ing courses proposed shall be carried 
on for the same length of time each 
year as regular evening school indus- 
trial courses, namely, two sessions 
every week for twenty weeks, each 
session being about two hours in 
length. 


PLYMOUTH. The regular school 
appropriation in Plymouth was _in- 
creased to $71,000 this year and Su- 
perintendent C. A. Harris is to intro- 
duce a household arts course. Be- 
sides this appropriation there was 
another of $35,000 to enlarge the high 
school building. 


HADLEY. Principal Franklin 
G. Heald of Hopkins Academy has 
been appointed to a position in the 
department of agricultural education 
at Washington. His resignation here 
will probably take effect May 1. He 
has been principal of the Academy 
since 1908. 


J. P. Reed, principal of the high 
school at Petersham, succeeds Frank 
lin E. Heald as principal of Hopkins 
Academy. 


SALEM. Principal Frank L. 
Smith of the Bowditch grammar 
school has been granted a leave of 
absence and will retire later. He is 
seventy years old. G. E. Caswell of 
New Bedford has been choSen to sue- 
ceed him. 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE. Another demon- 
stration of the value of fire drills was 
given here recently when 1,000 chil- 
dren in Public School No. 20 marched 
in safety out of the burning building. 
The building was completely de- 
stroyed. 


NEW JERSEY. 

ATLANTIC CITY. More than 
600 active members of the Eastern 
Art and Manual Training Teachers’ 
Association came to Atlantic City 
for the annual meeting. No previous 
meeting of the body was enjoyed so 
much, according to all reports. 

Miss Irene McDermott of Pitts- 
burgh, Art Director James P. Haney 
of New York city, Harry W. Jacobs 
of Buffalo, Arthur W Richards, Miss 
Mary Marshall of Philadelphia, Art 
Director Tillinghast of Boston and 
Henry T. Bailey of Boston were on 
the program. Thomas D. Sensor of 
Trenton made a great hit as a presid- 
ing officer. 


—_—— 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


MORGANTOWN. The coming 
meeting of the West Virginia Educa- 
tion Association promises to be by 
far the most important ever held by 
the Association. The general topic 
will be, “Present Day Movements in 
Education, and Their Meaning for 
West Virginia.” Speakers of national 
reputation have been engaged, and 
the sectional meetings will be in 
charge of experts. 

The summer school of the State 
University, Waitman Barbe, director, 
will open its two-months’ session 
June 22, immediately after the Educa- 
tion Association adjourns. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

CORRY. Virgil G. Curtis, former 
superintendent here and an educator 
whose field of work was a large one, 
died at St. Petersburg, Florida, March 
24, at the age of seventy-two. Besides 
his work here Superintendent Curtis 
was widelv known through the places 
he filled so creditably as head of the 
schools at different times in Ilion, N. 


Y., Stillwater, Minn., Winona, Minn., 
New Haven, Conn., and St. Paul. He 
was also in charge of the manual 
training work in Toledo, Ohio, for 
several years where he worked out 
ideas gathered in his year of Euro- 
pean travel and study. His last 
school work as well as some of his 


earliest was done as superintendent 
of the Corry schools. 
PHILADELPHIA. Principal 
John E. Gill of Trenton, N. J., at the 
annual meeting of the Commercial 
Teachers’ Association of the Eastern 
district, presented a plan for training 
teachers of commercial subjects by 
means of training courses in all the 
up-to-date schools of commerce. The 
leading speakers at the meeting were: 
Lillian B. Holbrook of New Haven, 


Edward H. Eldredge of Boston, D. 
W. Frazier of Passaic, Aaron S. 
Longacre of Philadelphia, L. L. Wil- 
liams of Rochester, N. Y., John J. 
Eagan of Hoboken, C. C. Gaines of 


Poughkeepsie, W. F. Douglas of Wil- 
mington, Del., and M. H. Bigelow of 
Atlantic City. The new president of 
the association elected at this annual 
meeting is J. E. Fuller of Wilming- 
ton, Del.; other officers are G. Pe 
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ckels .of Pittsburg, vice-president, 
be D. A. McMillan of Wee N. 
J., secretary. 

One million dollars will be received 
by the University of Pennsylvania 
from the estate of the late Dr. Louis 
A. Duhring. This is the largest indi- 
vidual endowment ever received by 
the University. Dr. Duhring was for 
many years professor of Dermatology 
at Pennsylvania. 


VIRGINIA. 


RICHMOND. The most compre- 
tensive study of the high school situ- 
ation in Virginia yet undertaken has 
been made during the present school 
session by the State Department of 
Public Instruction. Not content with 
the information contained in the spe- 
cial high school report sent from each 
high school in the state, giving in de- 
tail, the course of study, the charac- 
ter of the school building, the equip- 
ment, grounds, and out-buildings, 
State Superintendent R. C. Stearnes 
has sought first-hand information by 
sending out into the state three 
schoo! inspectors. 

There are in Virginia high schools 
1,422 teachers of high school subjects; 
of this number 503 are men and 718 
or about fifty-nine per cent. are 
women; 427 of our high school teach- 
ers are graduates of registered col- 
leges, while 144 have had at least two 
years of college work in a registered 
college or are graduates of junior col- 
leges, requiring at least two years of 
standard college work for graduation. 
It is thus seen that 571 teachers, or 
nearly forty-seven per cent. are col- 
lege trained people. 

But State Inspector John B. Terrell 
says there is cryine need for more 
finely trained high school teachers and 
the State Department is doing its 
share to bring about conditions that 
will secure them. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 
ALABAMA. 
BIRMINGHAM. From ithe 
point of view of work ac- 
complished and work planned the 


meeting of the Alabama Educational 
Association, April 9 to ll, was a 
most remarkable one. New organi- 
zations of teachers concerned with 
particular phases of school work were 
started and a distinctly progressive 
platform was adopted. Birmingham 
maintained its boast as the most at- 
tractive convention city for Alabama 
teachers, largely through the local 
preliminary arrangements made by 
Superintendent J. H. Phillips. The 
record for attendance established at 
Birmingham two years ago, 2,476, 
was lifted considerably this year, and 
advocates of the plan for making Bir- 
mingham the permanent meeting 
place offer this as proof that more 
teachers will come to this city each 
Succeeding year. 

The speakers and subjects chosen 
for the meeting by Superintendent 
James V. Brown of Dothan met 
with enthusiastic reception. His own 
address was an inspirational plea for 
higher standards of teaching, stricter 
compulsory attendance laws and law 
enforcement, better trained supervis- 
ors for rural schools and more reve- 
nutes. 

President E. M. Shackelford of the 
State Normal College at Troy made 
a forceful appeal for the establish- 
ment of an educational commission 
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through an act of the depislatare, a 
commission Composed” of “business, 
professional and school men. But the 
first resolution of the committee, of 
which Former State Superintendent 
H. J. Willintham, now president of 
the Florence Normal, was chairman, 
so nearly covered the points Dr. 
Shackelford emphasized that his sug- 
gestion was not formally adopted. 
The resolution, which was carried by 
a unanimous vote, asked for legisla- 
tion granting local taxation with 
reasonable limitations by county and 
district; a State Board of Education; 
consolidation of rural schools and 
transfer of pupils; and a reasonable 
compulsory education law. 

State Superintendent William F. 
Feagin’s address was a clear state- 
ment of the policies he intended to 
carry out through his office during 
his four-year term, laying stress on 
the need of local taxation. Professor 
J. S. Thomas of the University of 
Alabama spoke on the “Curriculum 
Adapted to Community Needs.” 
President George W. Brock of the 
Livingston Normal College pointed 
out several opportunities for effective 
work along neglected lines. Dr. F. 
B. Dresslar, who snoke on “School 
Sanitation,” was warmly welcomed. 

Rural teachers of the state at a 
meeting presided over by N. A. 
Baker, state supervisor of rural 
schools, elected these officers: R. E. 
Ledbetter of Irondale, president; 
Mrs. Lillian T. Wall, vice-president; 
and H. C. White of Vinegar Bend, 
secretary. 

Teachers of English also organized 
a state association with J. R. Rutland 
of Auburn as president. Other offi- 
cers are Claude Howard, Jackson- 
ville, first vice-president; Miss Belle 
Neville, Mobile, second vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Sarah E. Luther, Troy, 
secretary; and C. C. Certain, of the 
Birmingham High School, editor- 
treasurer. 

Superintendent Brown is succeeded 
as president of the State Educational 
Association by S. R. Butler of Hunts- 
ville, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. 

E. M. Shackelford, president of the 
Troy Normal School, was chosen first 
vice-president; Miss Rose Strickland 
of the Powell school, second vice- 
president; W. C. Griggs of Gadsden, 
was re-elected secretary and E. E. 
Smith, of the Martin school, again 
was chosen treasurer. 
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TENNESSEE. 


CHATTANOOGA. Rev. Fred 
Whitlo Hixon, pastor of the First 
Methodist Church in Crawfordsville, 
Indiana, has been elected president of 
Chattanooga University and has ac- 
cepted. Rev. Mr. Hixon was gradu- 
ated from DePauw University in 1899 
and has been a minister in the North- 
west Indiana Conference for fifteen 
years. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


WILKES. County Superintend- 
ent C. C. Wright of Wilkes has put 
into operation a novel scheme for 
the improvement of teaching in the 
rural schools. The scheme consists 
in the publishing in the county 
papers and in the superintendent's 
annual report of an Honor Roll of 
the county teachers who come up to 
certain definite specifications for 


training, professional spirit, and effi- 
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ciency. The institution of the Honor 
Roll for the pupils in the schools has 
existed for some time and its inspir- 
ing result on the efficiency of the pu- 
pils has been recognized, but Superin- 
tendent Wright is the first to realize 
that the same plan will have the same 
effect upon the efficiency of the 
teachers. 

His method is to send to every 
teacher a list of thirteen questions, 
to answer which will show profes- 
sional spirit, effort at self-training, 
and initiative in community activities 
and then to place on the Honor Roll 
all those teachers who can answer 
ten out of the thirteen in the affirma- 
tive. These names are given wide 
publicity throughout the county and 
the teacher will do much to keep 
from having his name left off. The 
improvement in the work has been 
marked. 

_The following is the list of ques- 
trons :-— 

1. Are you a member 
Teachers’ Association? 

2. Are you a member of the Teach- 
ers’ Reading Circle? 

Did you attend the 
Teachers’ Meeting in 1913? 

4. Did you attend the last Teach- 
ers’ Institute held in the county? 

5. Do you have desk copies of the 
text-books 


of 


the 


Township 


) you are required to 
teach? 

_ 6 Do you read any educational 
yournal? .If so, what? 


7. Have you raised funds this year 
for any purpose’ If so, what and the 
amount raised? 


8. Have you improved the house 
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Established 1869 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


and grounds in any way? If so, state 
what way and to what extent? 

9. Have you visited any of your 
patrons this term? 

10. Have you held any parents’ 
meetings, debates, spelling matches 
or entertainments? 

11. Have you enrolled any corn 
club boys or tomato club girls? 

12. Will your school have an ex- 
hibit at the next county fair? 

13. Have you observed Good Roads 


Day, North Carolina Day, George 
Washington’s Birthday, etc. 
TEXAS. 


CANYON CITY. The main build- 
ing of the West Texas State Normal 
School here was destroyed by fire last 
month. Classes were in session when 
the fire was discovered, but in re- 
sponse to the fire drill alarm the stu- 
dents filed out in‘orderly fashion. The 
loss was about $250,000, not half of 
which was covered by insurance. 
Public school buildings are now being 
used by the normal students and a 
new building will be erected almost 
immediately. 





CENTRAL STATES. 
MICHIGAN. 
DETROIT. An exhibit of spring 
millinery was held shortly before 


Easter in the George Junior High 
School and the cost tag on no hat 
carried a figure larger than $3. One 
of the most attractive hats cost only 
forty-one cents. Principal John Red- 
mond thinks the exhibit proves his 
introduction of a course in millinery 
has been shown to be a practical suc- 
cess. The pedestals upon which the 
hats were displayed were the work of 
boys in the manual training classes. 

Director Elizabeth Cleveland of 
the Continuation School for Girls, 
has in mind a millinery class under 
an expert craftsman to be conducted 
along lines similar to those that have 
worked out so successfully with the 
special class in sewing which is now 
conducted at the Burton school. 

Similar work is done at Muskegon. 
In the classes there the girls do all 
the work from the initial water color 
sketch of the hat to the final arrange- 
ment of the trimmings. 
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At least thirty per cent. of the 
ninety elementary school principal- 
ships have been shifted this year be- 
cause of the opening of new buildings 
and of resignations, and it is possible 
that there will be as manv as fifteen 
changes for similar reasons before 
fall. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


YANKTON. Yankton College 
was seriously crippled by a fire 


which destroyed one of its buildings 
Dakin Hall, April & President 
Henry K. Warren was absent at the 
time but he immediately announced 
that Yankton would “arise and build 
and that promptly.” 


KANSAS. 

MANHATTAN. Professor T. N. 
Carver of Harvard University has 
been chosen chief instructor in the 
school for rural leaders to be held at 
the Kansas Agricultural Collece 
from July 6 to 16. The religious, so- 
cial and economic as well as agricul- 
tural side of life will occupy the at- 
tention of the summer conference. 
Professor Carver is also director of 
the rural organization service in the 
federal department of agriculture. 








MISSOURI. 

KANSAS CITY. The planting of 
fifty-five school gardens in Kansas 
City was started April 20 under the 
direction of the superintendent of 
agriculture in the city schools, Ernest 
de Vigne. District workers have 
been arranged for in each school dis- 
trict and these are to assist the teach- 
ers in starting the garden work and 
to take charge of it in the vacation 
period for teachers who leave town. 
Mr. de Vigne plans to have one crop 
harvested and another started before 
vacation begins. 

JEFFERSON CITY. Superintend- 
ent S. A. Baker has been re-elected 
here at $2,400, an increase of $400. 





OHIO. 


CLEVELAND. The systematic 
campaign of the Grade Teachers’ 
Club to secure high minimum and 
maximum salary limits was partially 
successful. They will get increases, 
but not the $600 minimum and $1,200 
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maximum they wanted. It is likely 
that German will be dropped from the 
elementary curriculum in order to 
save part of the money for the in- 
creases. 


CINCINNATI. Plans have been 
made for the erection of the largest 
elementary school in the city, to ac- 
commodate 2,000 pupils and to have 
thirty-five rooms besides the offices 
gymnasium, auditorium, shop, manual 
training, and domestic science rooms, 
The building will be used in working 
out more fully the prevocational 
training plans in Cincinnati. 





WISCONSIN. 

MILWAUKEE. R. L. Cooley, 
head of the Milwaukee Continuation 
school is making plans for a new de- 
parture in the work of the school, a 
school for bakers. The board of in- 
dustrial education has found a prom- 
ising field for such a school. 

MANITOWOC. The report of 
the committee on accredited schools 
of the University of Wisconsin marks 
the schools of this city as among the 
most progressive in the state. The 
results of the inspection of the com- 
mittee, which is composed of Profes- 
sors H. L. Miller, J. G. Brandt and 
W. J. Chase, are announced in a pub- 
lic letter to Superintendent P. J. Zim- 
mers from Professor Miller. It 
reads in part:— 

“I was impressed with the earnest- 
ness of all pupils and the splendid at- 
tention and discipline which they ex- 
hibited. Both your junior and senior 
high schools are practically faultless 
in Organization and management. 

“IT am especially interested in the 
departure which you have entered 
upon in the organization of your jun- 
ior high school, and you have already 
demonstrated one of the strongest 
arguments in favor of this type of or- 
ganization in respect to the character 
of social stimulus which comes by 
having the ninth grade separated 
‘rom the upper grades in your senior 
high school. I wish to communicate 
to your Board of Education a very 
frank statement with reference to my 
wn impression of the pupils in your 
ninth grade in your junior high 
school. I have never seen a better 
class of children in any high school. 
They are certainly unsophisticated, 
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ready for work, and willing to do 
the hard things without grumbling. 
Aside from other reasons for this or- 
ganization, I feel that this one argu- 
ment alone is worthy of considera- 
tion in all school systems.  Mani- 
towoc, in this instance, is doing a 
piece of work which I regard as con- 
‘ structive and believe should. be com- 
municated to other cities for their 
consideration.” 


INDIANA. 
GARY. G. G. Swartz. re- 
signs as educational director 
at the Gary Y. M. C. A, to 


become first assistant superintendent 
of the public schools at a salary of 


$4,000. Mr Swartz formerly was a 
school superintendent at Chippewa 
Falls, Wis. He will have immediate 


supervision of the city night and sum- 
mer schools. Miss Anne Klingen- 
smith, second assistant superintend- 
ent, will have charge of primary in- 
struction. The high school, normal 
school, parental farm, and first and 
second year college classes will be 
under the immediate supervision of 
W. A. Wirt, suderim‘tencent. 
CLINTON. The township advis- 
ory board has voted to build a $25,000 
school building here this summer. 


IOWA. 

BOONE. For the fifth year Super- 
intendent E. C. Meredith has been 
unanimously elected to head the 
Boone schools. A new high school, 
said by outsiders who have seen it to 
be far ahead of other buildings in this 
section, was completed early in the 
year. 

ROLFE. One 





of 


the seasons 
best clean-up stories comes from 
Rolfe. The Mayor issued a procla- 


mation deputizing the boys as com- 
missioners with power to enforce the 
cleaning up of all the premises 
throughout the town. Some of the 
citizens loaned their automobiles to 
be used in making a thorough inspec- 
tion of all quarters and the County 
Board of Health joined in the cam- 
paign. 

The boys first divided the town into 
districts and then, in groups, made a 
complete survey of all premises. 
Written reports were made giving 
complete record of all manure piles, 
ash heaps, unraked yards, rubbish, 
junk and garbage that were making 
streets and house premises unkempt 
and unsanitary. 

Each group secured wagons and 
teams and the work was begun in 
earnest. With pitchforks, shovels 
and rakes they cleaned up _ the 
neglected spots, wherever they might 
be found, and hauled load after load 
of rubbish off to the dumping 
grounds. 

Every stray heap of rubbish along 
the village streets was carted away 
before damage suits were filed against 
the taxpayers. 

CEDAR RAPIDS. The annual 
convention of the Northeastern Iowa 
Teacher’s Association passed resolu- 
tions that commended the Minnesota 
plan of securing financial aid for 
schools, anproved the six years in 
grades and six years in high school 
plan on classification and recom- 
mended its adoption wherever pos- 
sible. 

James H. Harris of Dubuque was 
elected president; J. L. Cheney, Inde- 
pendence, vice-president; Hattie 
Hatcher, Cedar Falls, secretary, and 
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EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


Summer sessions. 
formation on application to 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President. 


ate largest school of Orato , Literature, ana 
a in America. !t aims to develop in 

© student a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression whether as a creative thinker or 
an interpreter. A beautiful new building. 


Catalogue and fal) in- 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





University of Maine 


SUMMER TERM 
June-29 August 7, 1914 


For circular address 
President ROBERT J. ALEY 
Orono, Maine 


Examination for [Massachusetts 
School Superintendent’s Certificate 


A public examination of persons wish- 
ing to obtain the certificate of ap- 
proval of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education for the position of Super- 
intendent of Schools, in accordance 
with Chapter 215, Acts of 1904, will 
be held in Boston, June 29 and 20, 
1914. For further fnformation, write 
to the Commissioner of Education, 
Ford Building, Boston, Mass. 

















T. M. Irish, Dubuque, treasurer. W. 
O. Griffith of Waverly is chairman 
of the executive committee. 

KEOSAUOUA. The new Normal 
Training school building in Keosau- 
qua, Leon O. Smith, superintendent, 
is proving that all the good things 
said of it in February, when it was 
finished, are true. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


WASHINGTON. 


DAYTON. A former wealthy 


citizen Dr. M. Pietrzycki, now de- 
ceased, left an estate worth $100,000 
to the Dayton public schools. This 
estate is now available, and is to be 
used in a manner that will bring to 
Dayton the best modern public 
school facilities. One of the first of 
the city’s pressing needs is a new 
high school building. 
BELLINGHAM. Dr. George W. 
Nash, the new principal of the State 
Normal School here was graduated 
from Yankton College in 1891, re- 


LOOSE LEAF 
FINAL RECORD 


FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


Superintendents and Prin- 
Cipals will be interested in 
this new record. 
Mayne’s Loose Leaf Final Record 
Pane age Space for recording: 

*s Name, Age, Residen t 
Abstract of ime Standings ie 
Final Standings for either semester 
Times subject taught per week 

s u wee 
Number of weeks’ ond my 
Name of Teacher 
Name of Textbook 
ts concerning Graduation, etc. 
orms are simple and 
and are suitable for i 
1 course. 
We publish Mayne’s Class Recitation 


Records, High School Re and 
Term Record Sheets. ete 


Sample pages on request 


S. Y. GILLAN & CO. 


MILWAUKEE, wis. 





The Extension Committee 


of 
The Boston Froebe!i Ciub 


Will arrange to send lecturers or 
teachers to schools or clubs interested 
in subjects pertaining to the kinder- 
garten. Address:—Mrs. M. R. Wolfard, 
Chairman of Extension Committee, 
92 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 








Grate NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge 

water, Mase. For both sexes 
For catalogue, address the Principes 
A. ©. Boyden, M. A. 








STs NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem 

Massachusetts. Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical ané 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Ashury Paes. 
man, Principal. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


How York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 


Chicago, lll., 28 E, Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave, 


Portland, Ore., 316 Journal Bldg, 





THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-four years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Telephone Hay. 1678. 








ceiving the degrees B. S., M. S., and 
L. L. D., and pursued graduate 
courses in the University of Leipzig, 
Germany, and State University of 
Minnesota. He was teacher of math- 
ematics, Augustana College, Rock Is- 
land, Tllinois, principal of Yankton 
College Academy, _ proiessor of 
mathematics and astronomy at Yank- 
ton College, state superintendent of 
public instruction of South Dakota, 
1903-1905;-president of the State Nor- 
mal and Industrial School, Aberdeen 
since 1905. 

SPOKANE. Three headliners 
have already been announced for 
the Inland Empire Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation meeting here in April. Com- 
missioner Claxton will give an ad- 
dress each day.’ Superintendent 
Francis of Los Angeles will speak 
ofr vocational -work and Dr. Bostwick 
of St. Louis is to talk on library 
work, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. President Wil- 
son has appointed the members of 
the Commission on Vocational Edu- 
cation, created by the new Smith- 
Lever law. The commission is di- 
rected by the law to make an investi- 
gation of educational methods and to 
recommend to Congress a compre- 
hensive system of vocational educa- 
tion consistent with the provisions 
of the law. 

The members are Senator Hoke 
Smith of Georgia, chairman; Sena- 
tor Carroll S. Page of Vermont, 
Representative D. H. Hughes of 
Georgia, Representative S. Fess 
of Ohio, A. Prosser, secretary of the 
National Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education, New York 
city; John A. Lapp, legislative refer- 
ence librarian, Indianapolis; C. H. 
Winslow of the department of labor; 
Miss Florence M. Marshall, principal 
of the Manhattan Trade School for 
Girls, No. 1, Lexington avenue, New 
York city, and Miss Agnes Nestor, 
Bush Temple of Music, Chicago, ex- 
president of the International Glove 
Workers’ Union. , 

The law provides for co-operative 
agricultural extension work between 
the agricultural colleges of the 
states and the department of agri- 
culture. It stipulates that the ex- 
tension work shall consist of “in- 
struction and practical demonstra- 
tion in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics to persons not attending the 
agricultural . college.” 

An appropriation of $10,000 for 
each state is made outright, and in 


addition $600,000 1s granted to be 
used in installing the new system. 
For seven years an annual increase 
of $600,000 is provided, and at the 
end of the eighth year the system is 
to be supported by an annual appro 
priation of $4,800,000. 

The aggregate appropriations. are 
to be divided among the states on 
the basis of percentage of rural pap- 
ulation. Each state, in order to en- 
joy the benefits of the act, must ap- 
propriate a sum equal to that appor 
tioned to it out of the appropriation 
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A “LITTLE PLANK” AND A 
“LARGER” ONE. 


Secretary Bryan has come to the 
support of his official superior in the 
matter of tolls exemption repeal, so 
far as the Baltimore platform has a 
bearing upon it, with rather a novel 
argument. He remarks that the 
Baltimore platform contained one 
plank which declared in favor of the 
encouragement of the American 
merchant marine, but “without im- 
posing additional burdens upon the 
people and without bounty or subsi- 
dies from the public treasuries.’”’ This 
he describes as “the larger plank” 
and he asks why those who are im- 
pressed with what he calls the “little” 
plank about the exemption of Ameri- 
can coastwise shipping forget the 
“larger” plank. Perhaps the answer 
may be made to him that, whether 
‘little’ or “large,” the Panama 
Canal plank of the Baltimore plat- 
form said plainly: “We favor the 
exemption from tolls of American 
ships engaged in coastwise trade pass- 
ing through the Panama canal.” 
There is mo ambiguity about that 


ceclaration. 
A LONG STRUGGLE OVER. 


One of the most obstinate labor 
struggles on record,—that of the cop- 
per mine workers in the Michigan 
r “on hes ended by a vote of the 
strikers to return to work. The 
strike was declared on July 23 of last 
year and was called off on April 13. 
At intervals, during these nearly nine 
months of struggle, there have been 
violent demonstrations and some loss 
of life; and at one time the militia 
were called out to aid in preserving 
order. Upon the main point at is- 
sue, the recognition of the Western 
Federation of Miners—the men have 


Los Angeles, Cal., 343 LC ouglas E'dg. 


lost. The companies adhere to their 
refusal to recognize that organiza- 
tion, although they do not question 
the right of their employees to organ- 
ize. The men who return must first 
renounce their membership in the 
Western Federation. But they will 
find better working conditions than 
before, an eight-hour day, and a 
minimum daily wage. That is, those 
of them who can find employment 
will share these conditions; the com- 
panies will not displace the workers 
who took the strikers’ places. Both 
parties to the contest would have 
been vastly better off if it could have 
been settled by arbitration instead of 
by war. 


FREAK BILLS. 


Senator Lewis of Illinois is a states- 
man who recogmizes no great diffi- 
culty in extending governmental ac- 
tivities over new fields. On one day 
recently, he introduced three bills; 
the first empowering the United 
States to take over and lease all in- 
terstate railroads; the second author- 
izing the Government to build 100 
ships in American waters, to be 
chartered to any part of the world as 
Government merchant marine, and to 
be an adjunct to the navy in time of 
war; and the third abolishing the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
and creating a new commission in 
three branches, one to have jurisdic- 
tion over interstate commerce and 
transportation, railways and steam- 
ships, one to oversee banking and fi- 
nance, and to to have authority over 
factories and interstate shipments of 
manufactured merchandise. Happily, 
it is one thing to frame’ freak bills 
and another to get them enacted. 
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Exposition Handbook Distribution 


The first official publication of the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition is ready 
for circulation and its distribution 
throughout the world will be made 
by the Remington Typewriter Com- 
pany. The intrusting of such a func- 
tion to a private business house is a 
new departure in exposition manage- 
ment. This action has been de- 
cided upon by the committee having 
the matter in charge, because the 
Remington Typewriter organization 
with its six hundred and fifty-eight 
Offices covering every continent and 
country on the globe is the best avail- 
able agency through which to make 
the distribution. 

This booklet is not only valuable 
to every prospective visitor to Cali- 
fornia and the Exposition and to every 
prospective exhibitor, but is also an 
exceptionally beautiful piece of print- 
ing. It is superbly illustrated in col- 
ors, reproducing original paintings 
and pictorial maps showing the ar- 
teries of travel the world over, the 
Panama Canal zone, California, San 
Francisco and vicinity, and the Expo- 
sitton. Its publication has been ar- 
ranged for in the principal languages 
of the commercial world. 

In accordance with the arrange- 
ments made by the Exposition man- 
agement, a supply of these booklets 
for free distribution is now on hand 
at all Remington offices and it is an- 
nounced that the company invites all 
of our readers to call at the nearest 
Remington office and obtain a free 
copy. 
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Reports and Pamphlets 


Arbor and Bird Day Proclamation 
and Suggestions. Children’s Aid So- 
ciety, Detroit. Annual Report. 
Ira W. Jayne, Agent. 

Chicago Peace Society. 1914 . Re- 
port. 

Toronto Public Library Annual Re- 
port. George H. Locke, Librarian. 

Natick, Mass. 1913 Report.” Super- 
intendent John D. Brooks. 

Chicopee. Mass. 1913 Report. Su- 
perintendent John C. Gray. 

Lynnfield, Topsfield and Wenham, 
Mass. Three 1913 Reparts.  Su- 
perintendent H. R. Williams. 

East Longmeadow and Wilbraham, 
Mass. Two 1913 Reports.  Super- 
intendent Mary S. Poland (Spring- 
field.) 

Brookline. Mass. 1913 Report, Su- 
perintendent George I. Aldrich. 
Attleborough, Mass. 1913 Report. 
Superintendent Lewis A. Fales. 
Spencer, Mass. 1913 Report. Su- 
perintendent Charles F. Adams. 
Blandford, Mass. 1913 Report. Su- 

perintendent Leon O. Merrill. 

Marblehead, Mass. 1913 Report. 
Superintendent Burr J. Merriam. 

Milford, Mass. 1918 Report. Super- 
intendent Almorin O. Caswell. 

Georgia Normal and Industrial Col- 
lege (Milledgeville, Ga.) “Georgia’s 
State College for Women.” M. M. 
Parks, president. 

Wakefield (Mass.) 1913 Report. Wil- 
lard B. Atwell, Superintendent. 

Fairhaven Mass.) 1914 Report. 
Charles F. Prior, Superintendent. 

Oxford ( Mass.) 1913 Report. 
Chauncey C. Ferguson, Superin- 
tendent. 

Millbury (Mass.) 1913 Report. C. C. 
Ferguson, Superintendent. 

East Bridgewater. West Bridge- 
water. Annual Reports, 1913. Ed- 
gar H. Grout, Superintendent. 
University of Wisconsin (Madison) 
“Course in Journalism.” 





Educatien Association Officers 


Southeastern Nebraska Education 
Association. President, Superin- 
tendent J. A. Doremus of Auburn; 
vice-president, Superintendent I. 
N. Clark of Pawnee City; secre- 
tary, Miss Anna Lammors of Te- 
cumseh; treasurer, Superintendent 
R. R. McGee, of Syracuse; execu- 
tive committee, J. A. Doremus of 
Auburn, Superintendent J. A. 
Woodard, of Havlock and Princi- 
pal A. Hillyer of Beatrice. 


California State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion — Central Section: President, 
J. E. Buckman, Tulare; first vice- 
president, J. A. Nowell, Fresno; 
second vice-president, M.  D. 
Hughes, Merced; secretary, Mrs. 
M. E. Bernstein, Hanford; treas- 
urer, A. M. Simonds, Visalia; dele- 
ates to Council of Education, J. 

Tener, Sanger, M. M. Whit- 
ing, Madera. 





UNDER SUSPICION. 

The deserted wife who tells the 
Warren (Ohio) police for purposes 
of identification that her missing hus- 
band is “one of the handsomest men 
living” immediately makes countless 
thousands of the sterner sex feel that 
they are under the eye of suspicion.— 
Pittsburgh Gazette-Times. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIFS. 


The Schoo} Bulletin Agency has been in operation just thirty years and it is about te 
publish a handbook with letters from people sis tell what they think the value of its 
a ies epeant . tab ier San ng z nc 4 Journal of Education one of the 

tters et. We wou ; 
po as peuues. glad to send a copy of the booklet to 


My dear Sir: 
_ May I express to you my appreciation of the uniformly courteous treatment we have 
received from you and of the valuable services of your agency in supplying teachers. 
I have been connected with our schools many years. Uniess otherwise instructed, I 
never ask any other Agency tosend us teachers, 
You have supplied us many times and in nearly every case your selection has been 
very good. Your recommendations of teachers are reliable. - 








Corry, Pa., August 5, 1913 


Yours very truly, 
D. 8. Rowe, Secretary of Roard, 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





THE-BREWER-TEACHER’S-AGENCY perience, co-operating wih TRAGE- 


. perience ‘ | : g* 
NCIPALS and SUPERINTENDENTS. W 1 ee bookle 


DITORIUM BUILDING CHICAGO 





e fr 


ILLINOIS 





Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitt® Avenue 
Becommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. ow York 


Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer, 


MERICAN ::: CHERS’ introducer to* Colleges, 
and FOREIGN EAI HERS" AGENCY setco Pacers, aol Gev- 
ernesses, f every department of instruction ; recommends good Schools to parer ts. Call en 


firs. HM. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 1t:essese, tora, um 


short notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in t, reliabi yor oe 8 = 
- Tom able work. Te’ 
Phone. No advance fee. % 4 . son 7 











with good general education wanted tor department werk 
PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Norma! Schoo}s and Colleges in } ot 
syivania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some egy oy 
tem of music and drawing secure tions $60 to $79 per month. For farthee 
information address THE TEACHERS’ 


CY, R. L. MYERS @& Co., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver dnd Atlanta. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCY ° 4.%°272.$,9%zPsemcitore 


SCHERWMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for ea 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services fear oo aonedt sales. 


OHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor #63 Fifth Avenue, New York, BN. ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Inc. 


Sup Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. VINCENT B, FISK, oec’y and Manager. 
81 Chape! St., Albany N. Y. 

















MADISON 


The PARKER _ Specialist Teachers’ Agency WISCONSIN 


*Manual and Industrial Subjects ; The Arts and Crafts ; Physical, Commercial, and Agricultural Branches ; 
Nurses, Librarians, etc. A national Agency conducted upon the highest professional basis; incorporated 
under the laws of, and operating under bonds to, the State of Wisconsin. Personally managed by Willard 
N. Parker, formerly Assistant State Superintendent of Wisconsin. Western Branch: Spokane 

















The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, I1!. 
THIRTIETH YEAR. Our booklet ‘Teaching ata Business’ is of interest to ail live 
teachers. SENT FREE. WESTERN OFFICE ‘SPOKANE, WASH. 





We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. . . Boston, Mass, 
ALVIN ¥. PEASE, 
Manager. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHER’S 
AGENCY 


Leng Distance Telephone. 
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TEACHING POSITIONS 
IN HAWAII FOR 1914-1915 


PUNAHOU ACADEMY (a secondary school with 200 pupils). 

PUNAHOU PREPARATORY SCHOOL (an elementary school with 500 pupils). 

SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS IN MUSIC, ART, ORAL EXPRESSION AND PHYSICAL 
TRAINING. 


These are schools uader the control of THE TRUSTEES OF THE OAHU COLLEGE, in which next 
year there will be a few vacancies, especially in the primary and grammar grades. 

Consideration will be given to those applicants only who are now unqualifiedly successful teachers and 
who have such qualifications as these :-— - 


PERSONALITY, Christian character, power with children and adaptability. 














TRAINING, A diploma from a Normal School or College, or preferably training in 
i eeieemnsnieinenmeineemnel both. 


EXPERIENCE, Not less than three years experience. 


WILLINGNESS The filing of an application isan expression of a willingness to re- 
TO REMAIN, main for a period of years if there is mutual satisfaction. 




















Teachers who wishto apply may get application blanks from Frank A. Hosmer, 
Amherst, Massachusetts, or President A. F. Griffiths, Oahu College, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
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Read Our Offers 
to Typewriter Teachers 
and Pupils 


/ NHE world wants proficient typists. This is the reason that instruction and 
drill in typewriting have become such an important feature in all commercial 
courses. ‘It is the reason that 42,216 Remington-made machines are used 

for instruction purposes in the schools of America——more than all other makes com- 

bined. Remington-made machines are in leading use, therefore proficient operators 
of these machines are in leading demand —andthis demand is recognized by commer- 
cial schools and teacherseverywhere. We appreciate the efforts of the schools of the 
country to turn out good Remington-trained typists in sufficient quantities to supply 
the demand. 42d we have recently adopted some new means to aid them in this purpose. 
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-FIRST— We have established a COMPLETE SYSTEM SECON D—We have instituted Sprctan TyPe- 
or Awarvps for proficiency on our machines,asys- WRITER RENTAL TERMS TO STUDENTS, namely, 
tem which includes both pupils and tcachers. Dif- a latest model ltsiile Remington, Smith Premicr ot 
ferent Remington awards are open tothree classes Monarch Typewriter at $2.50 per month. Home prac- 
of students (primary, intermediate and graduate), tice, supplementing school practice, is bound to re- 
also toteachers egessnines of whosepupilsreach sultin greater typing efficiency and those students 
a certain standard of proficiency. Fullinformation who adopt both methods of training are the ones 
concerning these awards and theconditions govern- who are certain to win the Remington School 
ing same may be obtained by communicating awards, and the later rewards of good positions 
with the Remington Typewriter office in any city. at good pay. 


It pays every pupil to get a “student's rental” machine from us. ‘It also 
pays all commercial teachers to tel] their pupils of this exceptional offer 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


325-331 Broadway, New York Branches Everywhere 
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